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rh This little volume has been prepared to meet the expressed 
U wants of many teachers who recognize the value of dramatic 
representations at school. It comprises a series of little plays 
7 * based upon familiar nursery rhymes and 
} stories, such as Mary and Her Lamb, 
Ice 7 The Lion and the Mouse, The Spider 
id and the Fly, Old Mother Hubbard and many others. 
% These plays are adapted to the use of the youngest 
aa children at school, and are equally suitable for reading 
or for acting. 
t ) 
8 ¢€ 
. e 35 Cents Years 2-3 
e The Second Fairy Reader is designed for children 
P i) who are able to read easy narratives with some degree 
s of facility. The stories are derived from a variety of 
‘4 sources, each representing the folklore of a different country. Some of 
i them are already recognized favorites, but many are new to schoolbook lit- 
{| 3 erature. All are retold by the authof ina style which lends them new in- 
1] terest and value. 
¥ ‘TZ : | ] 5 tures } oe; n 
, 40 Cents Years 3-4 
1} s Seventeen of the most famous pictures of children, by artists from Bot- © 
vem) ticelli to Hunt, are presented in this book. The story of each painting is first 
| a) given, and then the biography of the artist. The method of telling is simple, 
I © direct, and interesting. While this is essentially a ‘‘story book,’’ yet it will 
. stimulate the child’s appreciation of art, and his comprehension of the close 
relationship of beauty and goodness. Each picture is reproduced as a full 
] 1 page illustration. 
| ? 
.. ® The supplementary reading books described above are merely 
* three which we have issued during the last few weeks. In all we 
> publish over two hundred volumes, on all subjécts, and suited for 
wd all grades. These are described in our Supplementary Reading 
) x Catalogue, No. 750, which is a handsome illustrated pamphlet of 
ne: sixty-four pages. It will be sent to any teacher on request. 
ic WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY! 
‘0 
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HEATH’S HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS 


FASCINATING SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


This Entire Series, covering the work from the first to the ninth grades, was 
recently officially adopted by the School Board of Washington, D. C. 








GRADE I. GRADE IItI. GRADE V. 
Al 9 Aiken & Barbauld’s Eyes and 
~ A Primer of Work and Way Bigbes co. Secckss. - ee ER Sop ky Ayrton’s Child Life in Japan..... -20 
eo eee es aie -30 Bass’s Stories of Animal Life.... .35 Bull’s Fridtjof Nansen.......... .30 
Badlam’s Primer................ 25 oo) ae Ee rr -20 Ewing’s Jackanapes.........--.. -20 
Bass’s The Beginner’s Reader... .25 Firth’s Stories of Old Greece.... . 30 Grinnel’s Our Feathered Friends. .30 
Craik’s So Fat and Mew Mew..... 20 tl “— Siecle bien Clans. 3s nl a ok te ten — Qo 
Fuller’s An Illustrated Primer.. .25 Pratt’s America’s Story, Book I. .35 i sho The Little Lame Prince .30 
Griel’s Glimpses of Nature....... 30 =, pa Story “SS Donkey.. = Pratt’s America’s Story, Book III .40 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book I.. .25 pears Leaves an OWeCFS..... . Tales of Baron Munchausen..... 20 
nc ieee go | Tammers The History of the | | Thackeray's ‘The Rose and tie 
Regal’s Lessons for Little Readers .30 Wright's Seaside and Wayside hn OEE COC CECE CE Ue 
Six Nursery Classi 2. ere eee ee ee ee i 35 Every-Day Life in the Colonies. = 
i -20 win Heath Second Reader....... .B5 Bass’s Stories of Pioneer Life.... 
The Heath Primer........c0c00- 25 GRADE Iv The Heath Fourth Reader....... 4s 
Bass’s Stories of Pioneer Life... .40 
GRADE It. Brown’s Alice and Tom......... GRADE VI. 
Badlam’s A First Reader 30 Browne’s The Wonderful Chair. . 30 
Nd ial ate . Edgeworth’s Waste Not, Want Bull’s Fridtjof Nansen.......... 30 
Bass’s Stories of Plant Life..... 25 NOE inc ccccccwcsecvccsescsseeses -20 Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe........ 60 
Goody Two Shoes............... 20 Grinnell’s Our Feathered Friends .30 Dole’s The Young Citizen....... 45 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book I... .25 bane d i. van ee ag oy Bwine’s The Story of a Short 
old _—— Wonder Stories...... "20 Pratt’s America’s Story Book II. .40 Pe nl ‘aot. : ; : : ‘ E ; : ; ; : : : x ‘30 
Perrault's Tales of Mother Goose. .20 = The King of the Golden 20 Heart of Oak Readers, Book IV.. .50 
Snedden’s Docas, The Indian Boy .35 eae Sop shie Riis hn ee pene ea Jordan’s True Tales of Birds and 
Warren's From September to June .35 ht’ de and Wayside errr eee 40 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, “i ‘ ¥ > “ jeaside a np . oc ayaide, Lamb’s The Adventures of Ulysses .25 
IG MRR aves so (a, Siereiesice sere wy snscne wale 25 Days. and Deeds A Hundred Years Mestncags Fhe Costes Bere... = 
Base’s A First Reader........... 2% | cere eee Pratt’s America’s Story, Book Iv -40 
qi Fee erie 8S eis/6.0ene 25 ae Stories of Long Ago.... .35 Starr’s Strange Peoples......... 40 
The Heath First Reader........ .30 The Heath Third Reader........ | 40 The Heath Fifth Reader........ 50 








D. 


Boston 





For Books for the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Grades, address 
C. HEATH & COMPAN Y 


New York 


Chicago 


London 














Some Interesting Books for Supplementary Reading 











Lansing’s Child’s Word Garden 


A primer designed to precede the Jones and other 
first readers. 
A vivid presentation makes the drill effective, and 





Wilson’s Myths of the Red Children 


The myths were taken from the lore of several 
tribes, and were chosen for their quaintness and 
beauty. They also contain much information about 
Indian life and customs that is of value to an Ameri- 





can child, 





the spirit of the kindergarten is invoked to hold the 
: : é ; A brief note explaining customs or beliefs of Indian 
interest of the children. Exceptionally fine illustra- life or some fact of woodcraft, accompanies each 


tions, including sixteen color pages, add to the attrac- Story. A special feature is a supplement on hand 
: wae work, which gives instructions for making many 
tiveness of this little volume. 


typical articles of Indian workmanship. 








Lansing’s 


Child’s Book of Rhymes and Stories 


Standard nursery rhymes and stories are here 
attractively presented for first reading in schools, 
They are intended as a stimulus and reward to chil- 
dren in their first efforts to learn to read. Such old 
favorites as “Jack and Gill,’ “The Old Woman Who 
Lived ina Shoe,’ “Cock Robin,’ and “The Three 
Kittens”’ are included. 


Poulsson’s Lisbeth Longfrock 


A Translation from the Norwegian “ Sidsel 
Sidsaerk” of Hans Aanrud 


The story centers about the life of a little peasant 
girl on a Norwegian farm and seter. Two lively boys 
are her companions in herding, and they, with various 
four-footed animals of strong individuality, contribute 
comic and dramatic elements to the book. Crook- 
horn, the prideful goat, is especially diverting. 

The illustrations are by a Norwegian artist and were 
made in Norway. 





























GINN @&®& COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Boston 
San Francisco 
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Books Your Teacher Friend Would Appreciate for Her Christmas 








MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS 


By MISSES WILLIS and FARMER 


Here is a new, up-to-date series of books of Nature Study 
correlated with Reading, Literature, Language, and 
Drawing Lessons, one for each month of the year from 
September to June inclusive. Based on the best and 
most approved method of teaching ; and useful with any 
course of study. 


You cannot afford not to know what is being done in the 
best primary schools. The superintendents of the cities 
are on the lookout for superior teachers. You must be 
up to the times. 


THE MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS Cover: Nature Study, Stories, Myths, Songs, 
Poems, Literary Gems, Notable Days, Important Birthdays, Sketches on Biography, Draw- 
ing, Busy Work, Calendars, Blackboard Material, etc. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Three Volumes. Autumn, $1.25. Winter, $1.50. Spring, $1.50. The Set, $3.50. 
Paper. Illustrated. Ten Volumes. Each Monthly number, 25 cents. The Set, $2.25. 


DAY BY DAY 


IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


By ALICE MAUD BRIDGHAM 


Covers all the work of the primary room For every day of the school year 





In History and Geography the outline covers the change of seasons, special days, lives of famous men, 
and birthdays. Material for the work in Language has been selected from the best sources, never for- 
getting the cultivation of the aesthetic side of the child’s nature. The outline in Drawing closely correl- 
ates with the other subjects, and is of a nature to appeal to small children. The Busy Work devices are 
original, and being inspired by each day’s necessities, are never meaningless. The Nature Work is 
pianned to arouse an interest in and create a love for all creatures, great or small, and tointerpret the plan 
of creation, and to ‘‘Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.’’ The material is suited to the succession of seasons,—through autumn, winter and spring: 


The books are profusely illustrated with calendars, simple blackboard designs, suggestions for paper 
cutting, illustrations for picture study and language work, etc. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Three Volumes. Autumn, $1.25. Winter, $1.25. Spring, $1.50. The Set, $4.00. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 
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All we ask is that you give Our Goods a Thorough Test—in other words 





WE WANT YOUR BUSINESS 


STRICTLY ON 


THE MERIT OF OUR GOODS 


And if they are not satisfactory in every way we will take them back, refund your money and pay 


all expenses. 


Established 1859 
Cable Address 


TEAPLANT, 


Headquarters 


NEW YORK CITY 


P. O. BOX 290 


NEW YORK 





CAPITAL, 


Is this not a fair basis upon which to solicit your trade ? 


Incorporated 1901 


$2,100,000.00 


285 Branch Stores in the 


United States 


THE OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL RETAIL TEA, COFFEE AND GROCERY CONCERN IN THE WORLD 


BRANCH STORES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Akron, Ouscaes:s 48 S. Howard St 
Albany, N._¥...«.+ 116 S. Pearl St 
Aliegheny, Pa.....+.. 508 Federal St 
Allegheny, Pa...... 1613 Beaver Av 
Allentown, Pa..... 713 Hamilton St 
Altoona, Pa..... 1311 Eleventh Av 
Ancerson, Ind..11th & Meridian Sts 
Anuapolis, Md........ 118 Main St 
As ry Park, N.J..612 Cookman Av 

ante, OG s.o..0% 75 Whitehall St 


All uitie City, N. J.1102 Atlantic Av 
Aucustey, GAs nasecaus 844 Broad St 


Baltimore, Md. .613 E. Baltimore St 
Baitimore, Md...207-9 N. Eutaw St 


Baltimore, Md...... 1138 Hollins St 
Baltimore, Md....... 1100 Light St 
Baltimore, Md...... 501 N. Gay St 
Baltimore, Md..... 431 S. Broadway 


Baliimore, Md...... 225 Hanover St 
Baltimore, Md. .615 W. Lexington St 
Baltimore, Md.1401 W. Baltimore St 
Baltimore, Md..256 West Biddle St 


Baltimore, Md...... 925 Penna. Av 
Baltimore, Md..... 1719 Penna. Av 
Bath Beach, N. Y.8518-22 18th Av 
Bayonne, N. J.....2.. 700 Broadway 
Binghamton, N. Y..... 64 Court St 
Birmingham, Ala...... 1919 2d Av 
Bloomfield, N. J.52 a St 
BOStONs DUGa «vie o.3:20r58 92 Court St 
Boston, Mass...... 239 Toemsons St 
Braddock, Pa .630 Braddock Av 
Bridgeport, Conn...... 957 Main St 







— Conn...707 E. Main St 
iffalo, N. ¥.29-35 BE. a St 
a see 522 Willi 





veland, O.Stands, 38 Central Av 
a cland, O.Stands, we < Side Mkt 


iam St 
Calumet, Mich........ 322 Fifth St 
Camt ridge, Mass.633 Massachu. Av 
Camden, Dis dx 0s 439 Kaighns Av 
Carbondale, Pa....... 38 Church St 
Charleston, S.C. ..<:s:<.2. 325 King St 
Chattanooga, Tenn..707 Market St 
Chelsea, Mass....... 326 Broadway 
Chicaga, Th. sos cscs 76 Adams St 
Chicago, TH... <\ss:<4-6 91 N. Clark St 
Chicago, Ill...822% W. i St 
Chicago, Il 8 22d St 
Chicago, Ill 245 as Manlison = 
Chicago, Ill 3 W. 63d 
Chicago, Ill 31 Rush St 
Chicago, Ill 1804 N. Clark St 
Chicago, Ill 282 E. Illinois St 
Cincinnati, O........ 240 W. 5th St 
Che .veland, er 2105-7 Ontario St 
Cleveland, Oss... « «acs 2600 Lorain St 
Cleveland, O...... 438 Woodland Av 
Cle veland, ND oiole totais 5400 Broadway 
he VelAnG, O....6-s.000 8435 Broadway 
i€ 
Cl 
Col 
Ce 





Fitchburg, Mass....... 188 Main St 
LT ae. Ge eee 104 Main St 
Fort Worth, Texas.809 Houston St 


Geneva, N. Y..440,442 Exchange St 
Georgetown, DSO. cas 3077 M St 
Glen Cove, N. Y. ‘Wheeler Block 
Grand Rapids, Mich.112 Monroe St 


Hackensack, 

Harrisburg, Py 
Hartford, Conn 
Hazleton, Pa..... 





Hempstead, L. : eviapeess 299 Front St 
Hoboken, N.J...318 W a ton St 
Holyoke, Migs... «<5 High St 
Homestead, Pa...... 337, b. 8th Av 
Houston, Texas....... 517 Main St 


Hudson, N. Y...... 603 Warren St 
Hyde Park, Pa....321 N. Main Av 


.33 N. Penn. St 


Jacksonville, Fla..... 3 W. Bay St 
Jamaica, .332 & 334 Fulton St 
Jersey City, N. J...122 Newark Av 
Jersey City, N. = . 624 Newark Av 


Indianapolis, Ind... 


Johnstown, Pa....222 Franklin Av 
Kansas City, Mo...... 1224 Main St 
Knoxville, Tenn....... 319 Wall St 
Lancaster, Pa. .14 & 16 N. Queen St 
Lawrence, Mass...... 265 Essex St 


Long Branch, N. J...211 Broadway 
Long Island City, N.Y .20 JacksonAv 
Louisville, Ky.cor. 4th & Jefferson St 


Louisville, Ky . .431-33 E. Market St 
Lynn, Mass.......... 37 Market St 
Maton, G@....iccsss 608 Cherry St 
McKeesport, PBs <a.s18 226 Fifth Av 
McKeesport, Pa..... 550 Fifth Ave 
Memphis, Tenn....... 7 N. Main St 
Meriden, Conn...... 38 W. Main St 
Middletown, N. Y..2 Empire Block 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 226 Grand Av 
Minneapolis, Minn. .726 Nicollet Av 
Mobile, Ala........ 165 Dauphin St 
Montclair, N. J..519 Bloomfield Av 


Montgomery, Ala....27 Dexter Av 
Morristown, N. J....... 9 South St 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y...9 S. Fourth Av 
Muncie, Ind..... 212 S. Walnut St 


Nashville, Tenn...... 422 Union St 
New Albany, Ind..... 226 Pearl St 
Newark, N.J......... 730 Broad St 
Ce a eee 107 Market St 
Newark, N.J...... 161 Mulberry St 
New Britain, Conn. .186-90 Main St 
New Brunswick, N. J.366 George St 


ge Point, N. Y....311 13th St poate. 1 > area 72 Water St 
UDI) Ds 5.06.45 <-s "(210 S. 4th St | New Haven, =. . 382-86 State St 
OTOH, Dis ise. sanaae 6 Locust St sid Orleans, La. . .1023-25 Canal St 
. New Orleans, La... 515 Decatur St 
Dallas, DOEAS'o:.<50.000 336 Elm St | New Orleans, La. .2038 Magazine St 
Dar ibury, | ea 163 Main St | New Orleans, La...1600 Dryades St 
Davenport, Ia....... 112 W. 2d St | | New Orleans, La. "3104 Magazine St 
Dayton; >. .0.ciscaas 34 E. 3d St | New Orleans, La. 1006 S. Poydras St 
Detroit, Mich. .376-380 Michigan Av | New Orleans, La...... 105 Camp St 
Du Bois, PBs vm 5.0 W. Long Av | | New Orleans, La. .624 Frenchman St 


Duquesne, Pa..324 West Grant Av | | New Orleans, La. (Algiers,) 


<t Boston, Mass. 
Liberty, 


-6 Central Sq | 
Pa.6247 Frankstown Av 
ist Orange, N. J....68-70 Main St | 





YS ee ‘Northampton St | Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


421 Paterson St 

Newport News, Va., 
2603 be yo Av 
| New Rochelle, N. Y....196 Main St 
.215 Falls St 


Ex 

E. 

Ei 

ki 

kh eth, N. anaes 103 Broad St | Norfolk, Va........... ..362 Main St 
Ellenville, N. Y....... 163 Canal St | Norfolk, Va........ 222 S. Park Av 
Eli ‘a Die Wie c-ci0% 117 E. Water St Norwalk, 0 er ee 41 Main St 
Erie Sed Saree 924 State | Norwich, Conn........ 135 Main St 
Fal ‘River, Mass..... 195 8. Main 8 

Far Rockaway, N. ¥..258 Gentral Av | Oil Ee 4 State St 





Orange, N. J...... 285-287 Main St 
Oenkosh, WIS: 6:00:00 120 Main St 
Pasenic, Ne I<... 3 230-232 Main St 


Patenogue, N. ¥....... Rose Block | 


Paterson, N.J..... 193-195 Main St | Youngstown, O. 


| 
| 


Pawtucket, R. 1.......243 Main St | 


Penn Yann, N. Y..Arcade Building 
Perth Amboy, N. J....96 Smith St 
Petersburgh, Va..25 N. Sycamore St | 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 308 Market St | 
Philadelphia, Pa...617 S. Second St 
Philadelphia, Pa....4021 Market St | 


Phoenixville, Pa..... 162 Bridge St 
DCL Sa 909 Fifth Av 
Posteourg, F6......+. 433 Market St 
Pittepurg, Pa. ..3.... 4321 Butler St 
Pittsburg, Pa....... 1210 Carson St 
PIttGpUte, FAs s-0:5, 2.05 5811 Penn Av 
Pittsburg, Pa....429 Main St., cor 


Alexander Av., West End 
Plainfield, N. J.137-139 W. Front St 
Port Chester, N. Y...41 N. Main St 
Portamouth,. Va. «........ 210 High St 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y....327 Main St 
Providence, R. 1.363 Westminster St 


Reading, Pa....... 619-621 Penn St 
Richmond, tea ssi ge ciae 727 Main St 
Richmond, Va..... 605 E. Broad St 
Richmond, Va..... _ E. Main’St 


Richmond, Hill, N. 


3 301 Jamaica Av 
Rochester, N. Y....210 E. Main St 


Rochester, N. Y..... “74 W. Main St 
Rochester, N. Y......294 North Av 
Rochester, N. Y....... 286 West Av 
Rock Island, Ill........¢ 328 20th St 
Rockville Center, N. Y.27 Village Av 
Saginaw, Mich..... 208 Genesee Av 
San Antonio, Tex .403 E. Houston St 


Savannah, Ga. 106 Broughton St.,. W 
Schenectady, N. Y.207 8. Centre St 


Schenectady, N. Y...800 Albany St 
Scranton, ‘a aiacece 126 Wyoming Av 
Searen, PO. ....... 19 W. State St 
Springfield, Mam...... 480 Main St 
Springfield, O...26 8. ——— Av 
Stamford, Conn...... 24 Park Row 
St. Louis, Mo..... 712 N. on Hac 
St. Paul, Minn....... 418 Wabash St 
Somerville, N. J..... 94 W. Main St 


South Chattanooga, Tenn., 

226 Montgomery Av 
South Norwalk, Conn............. 
Syracuse, N.Y ..... 444 §. Salina St 
Syracuse, N. Y....226 N. Salina St 
Terre Haute, Ind. var Wabash Av 
Trenton, N. 18. Broad St 
Troy, N. Y 
Town of Union, N. J 

186 Bergenline Av 


WeGAg. Ne Vic nace sic 200 Genesee St 


Washington, D.C.501 & 503 7th St 
Washington, D. C.1318 7th St., N W 
Washington, D.C...815 H St., N E 
Washington, D. C.1620 14th St.,NW 
Washington, D.C.101 N.Liberty Mkt 
Washington, D. C..1, 22, 23, 24, 25, 

26 and 27 Centre Market 
Washington, D. C.91-92 W. Market 
Washington, D. C. .67-68 E. Market 
Washington, D. C..8-9 O St. Market 
Washington, D. C..West End Markt 
Waterbury, Conn. .20 os yy” Place 


Waterbury, Conn. 29 E. Main St 
Watertown, N. Y...'....11 State St 
Wheeling, W. Va..... 1051 Main St 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa..... 23 S. Main St 
Wilkinsburg, Pa...... 734 Penn Av 


Williamsport, Pa....356 Market St 


| 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 2095 Amsterdam Av. 


Wilmington, Del....815 Market St 
Worcester, Mass....... 530 Main St 


WOUNGIGs Nea © ois ekaeas 29 Main St 
Yonkers, N. Y..179 Ashburton Av 
. .412 W. Federal St 


NEW YORK CITY 

S. W. Cor. Spring & Hudson Sts. 
316 Bleecker St...cor. Carmine St 
320 Bowery....... cor. Bleecker St 
20 Carmine St....cor. Bleecker St 
357 West 125th St., bet. St. Nicho- 
las and Morningside Avs 
410 E. 138th St., 1 door from Willis 
153 Amsterdam Av..near 67th St 
1741 Amsterdam Av..near 146th St 
-cor 164th St 
836 Columbus Avy.,1 door from 101st 
101 Highth Av.:..... cor. 15th St 
691 Eighth *: bet. 43d & 44th Sts 
873 Eighth Av....... near 52d St 
2135 Kighth ash bet. 115 & 116 Sts 
2615 Eighth Av.bet. 139 & 140 Sts 


oe: FO eee cor. 12th St 
467 Second Ay.bet. 26th & 27th Sts 
CIS POG AV. 00.6050 cor. 48th St 
| ROG Tere AY. 6.6 0c cor. 80th St 
2004 Third Av....... cor. 110th St 
2255 Third Av. .bet. t22d & 123d St 
2821. Third Av........ near 148th St 





3261 Third Av.bet.163d & 164th Sts 
438 Tenth Av..bet.34th & 35th Sts 
465 Tremont Av., bet. Park and 

Washington Avs 

2521 Webster Av.cor. Fordham R’d 

786 Westchester Av., bet. 156th St 

‘and Union Av 


BROOKLYN 

1102 Broadway & 1117 De Kalb Av 
1351 Broadway...... near Gates Av 
1673 Broadway...opposite Reid Av 
299 Clifton Place.cor. Nostrand Av 
420 Clinton St...cor. President St 
205 Court St...... cor. Wyckoff St 
847 Fulton St...... cor. Adelphi St 
1191 Fulton St., bet. Bedford Av & 
Spencer Pl 
1796 Fulton St...... opp. Reid Av 

2999 Fulton St., bet. Elton and 


Linwood Avs 
189 Grand St., bet. 


Bedford and 

Driggs Avs 

402 Grand St...... cor. Rodney St 

687 Grand St., bet. Graham and 

Manhattan Avs 

2629 Atlantic Av., bet. Sheffield and 

Penn Av 

601 Central Av...cor. Schaeffer St 

3 De Kalb Av. .opposite Loeser’s 

839 De Kalb Av...cor. Throop Av 
55 Fifth Av., 2 doors from 

St. Marks Av 


230 Fifth Av...... cor. President St 
474 Fifth Av.bet.10th & 11th Sts 
598 Fifth Av..... cor. Prospect St 
5701 Fifth Av.......+. cor. 57th St 


745 Flatbush Av.near Clarkson St 
327 Knickerbocker Av., nr. De Kalb 
182 Lee Av....... cor. Rutledge St 
628 Manhattan Av., cor. Nassau St 
911 Manhattan Av., bet. Green- 
point Av and Kent St 

= Myrtle Av.cor. Cumberland. St 
24 Myrtle Av...cor. Walworth. St 
5804 New Utrecht Av., near 58th St 
786 Nostrand Av., near St. John Pl 
226 Prospect Park’ W., cor. Wind. Pl 
182 Ralph Av.cor. McDonough St 


249 Seventh Av........ cor. 5th St 
BOSS TRAE AY 6.0.6 a0. 0:0:0 cor. 50th St 
Wee TE AY no 566 0:0 cor. 73d St 


336 Tompkins Av..cor. Monroe St 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE REMARKABLE GROWTH OF THIS COMPANY 


Within the last half rr ming the count 


Banks and Savings Institutions 


has witnessed a stupendous civil war, innumerable financial and commercial panics, National and State 
ave suspended payments, Railroads and other Public Service Corporations have gone into bankruptcy, Life and Fire 


Insurance Companies have failed, while The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company has steadily grown and prospered and in 50 years has met all its 


obligations dollar for dollar. 


The original A & P Store was opened in 1859, and it was operating 
10 Branches in 1860, 50 Branches in 1870, 100 Branches in 1880, 150 Branches in 1890, 200 Branches in 1900, 278 Branches in 1905,285 Branches in 1907 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 








DECORATIVE VOLUMES 


The Old Peabody Pew 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


This is at oncea Christmas story and the 
story of a country courtship, written with all 
the genius, humor and pathos which mark 
Mrs. Wiggin’s best work. 

“ Mrs. iggin has never penned a more 
— idyl of New England life.””—Boston 


eraid, 
Illustrated in color by Alice Barber Ste- 
phens. $1.50. 


The Hanging of the Crane 
By Henry W. Longfellow 


“An exceptionally desirable holiday gift 
book.’’— Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated io color by Arthur I. Keller. $2, 





Venetian Life 
By William D. Howells 


Mr. Howells has made a number of import- 
ant revisions for this noteworthy edition, 
and has written a charming introduction and 
a new finai chapter entitled “‘ Venice*Revisi- 
ted,” that will greatly add tothe reader's 
pleasure in the book. 

With twenty full page sketches by E. H. 
Garrett, 85.00. 


Abraham Lincoln 


By Carl Schurz and Truman H. Bartlett 


The classic short biography of Lincoln, 
with a score of his best portraits in photo- 
gravure interpreted by a fine artistic mind. 
A noble memorial of our greatest President. 
Send for a circular giving price, e'c. 


Augustus St. Gaudens 


By Royal Cortissoz 


An authoritative study of St. Gaudens’s 
complete work, being at once an admirable 
piece of criticism and a vivid and intimate 
tena of the sculptor’s personality. 

wenty four full-page a illus- 
trations gas | represent St. Gaudens’s 
entire work in sculpture. $7.60 net. Post- 
age 80 cents. 








BOOKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST 


Greece and the Aegean Islands 
By Philip S. Marden 

A delightful book of trave], which should be a source of 
— to both those who know Greece and those making their 
rst acquaintance with that facinating land. It is a work suit- 
able to be taken with one on a Grecian voyage—but above alla 

work to be read with pleasure on returning therefrom. 

Profusely illustrated. 83.00 net. Postage, 19 cents, 


Mornings in the College Chapel 
Second Series By Francis G. Peabody 

In their conciseness of utterance, depth of spirituality, and 
the directness of their appeal to reason, it would be hard to excel 
those seventy-four short addresses, 

$1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


John Greenleal Whittier 


y Bliss Perry 
A centenary memoir of the poet, together with his chief 
autobiographical poems. With two portraits. 75 cents net. 
Postage ¢ cents. 


Home, School and Vacation 
By Annie Winsor Allen 
A practical and helpful book for every intelligent parent or 
person interested in education. 
$1.25 net. Postage 10 cents 


9 
Longfellow’s Sonnets 
Edited by Ferris Greenslet 
The first collection of these sonnets in one vclume. Lovers 
of true poetry will find it a delightful little book, and a more ap- 
—” gift for a bookish friend could not readily be imagined. 
5 cents. 








& COMPANY’S NEW AND ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 


FOR CHILDREN 





Paul Revere’s Ride 


By Henry W. Longfellow 
The most popular of our American patri- 
otic poems, Pablished for the first time in a 
separate edition. : 
ith many pen and ink drawings and dec- 
orations, $1.00. 


The Camp-Fire of Mad Anthony 


By Everett T. Tomlinson 


Among the many sterling stories of the 
American Revolution by Dr. Tomlinson there 
is none of a higher order of excellence than 
‘The Camp-Fire of Mad Anthony.’”—Neuwark 


News, 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Harry’s Runaway 
By Olive Thorne Miller 


A wholesome and amusing book for 
younger boys, telling of the escapades of a 
runaway youngster and the direful results 
of his wrongdoing. 

Illustrated in color, $1.25. 


Friends and Cousins 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 


“Childhood fancy and imagination are 
very engagingly and very naturally por- 
trayed, and the incidents are all such as will 
insure the youthful interest.”—Nashvilie 


Banner. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


Mother Goose in Silhouettes 
Cut by Katharine G. Buffu 


“The entire collection is as ingenious as it 
is amusing.”—Transcript, Boston. 
75 cents. 


Stories of the Saints 
By Caroline Van D. Chenoweth 


Charming sketches of the various saints 
showing the relation between the saints and 
American place-names. 

Illustrated. $1.25. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
LIBRARY OF TRAVEL 


THE VOLUMES COMPRISING THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL ARE 
OUR OLD HOME (England) By Nathaniel Hawthorne 


A standard book on English life and scenery by the great romancer. 


THE AMERICAN IN HOLLAND by W. E. Griffis 


An American’s interesting observations in the land of dykes. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE _ By Henry James 


Vivid and human sketches of life in Southern France. 


CASTILIAN DAYS : ; ; By John Hay 


Life and conditions in Modern Spain described by our late Secretary of State. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS . By William Dean Howells 


Mr. Howells is alike guide, interpreter and writer on this journey in Italy. 


IN THE LEVANT . . By Charles Dudley Warner 


One of the best books ever written on the Holy Land, Greece and the Orient. 








We offer the Atlantic for 1908 
(Nov. and Dec. issues 1907 Free), 
The Library of Travel, and the 
Atlantic Calendar for 1908 on 


SPECIAL TERMS 
with order, and $1.00 a month 


$1.0 for 11 months. $12.00 IN ALL 


The Atlantic Calendar for 1908 is a handsome souvenir 
of the long and distinguished career of the magazine. 
Upon an illuminated card is mounted a block containing 
a quotation from some famous contribution to the 
Atlantic for each day in the year. 


These volumes are printed and bound at the Riverside Press and contain 2,579 pages of 
text, and 283 illustrations from drawings by Joseph Pennell and photographs. They are 
bound in handsome dark red and gold binding with gilt top. Sent carriage prepaid in 
a substantial wooden box upon receipt of $1.00. 





Messrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 





Enclosed please find $1.00 as first monthly payment 
on your special 1908 Atlantic Monthly offer (or $11.40 
for complete payment, NET). 
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Christmas in the Common Schools. 


The determination to keep sectarian teachings out 
of the schools may have carried the New York City 
Board of Education somewhat beyond the bounds 
of reasonableness in circumscribing the celebration 
of Christmas. Perhaps it did not mean to exclude 
Santa Claus. It certainly was over cautious if it did. 
No sectarian significance attaches to that kindly 
gentleman with the long white beard. To be sure, 
Christian churches have tried to confer upon him a 
distinctly Christian degree of sanctity, but the stu- 
dent of folk-lore can trace his genealogy back to a 
pre-Christian era without resorting to any undue 
forcing. 


Objections to Santa Claus are not at all of anti- 
Christian origin. Each year the attacks appear in 
a new guise. Usually the protests are from those 
over-anxious souls whose mechanical conception of 
truth would stamp all symbolizations as lies. 


Perhaps Santa Claus represents the geniality of 
winter. Perhaps he symbolizes nameless charity or 
the good-will and love that vaunteth not itself. 
Whatever he may stand for, he is the children’s own 
friend, the universal friend of all the children on all 
the earth without distinction of creed or color. 


It is a curious fact that my first encounter with 
an anti-Santa Claus movement took place in an 
orthodox Protestant church, where the contention 
was raised that the jolly figure in furs was an undig- 
nified remnant of heathenism which should not be 
permitted to show itself in a sacred edifice. 


_The question now being fought out in New York 
City is of general interest to the country. There is 
no doubt that teachers have frequently permitted 
their sectarian beliefs to make themselves felt in the 
Christmas celebrations. The fundamental charac- 
ter of the common school has been seriously affected 
thereby. We owe thanks to our Jewish fellow-citi- 
zens for having called our attention to remissness in 
this direction. 


The common school must not give offense to the 
devout of any religion. The protests of the atheist 
and agnostic need not be heeded. ‘In God We 
Trust” is the motto of our country. Only we must 
not permit a sectarian view to assume control. 
Trinitarianism is sectarianism. It is but natural 
that the Jew should object to having his children 
compelled to join in songs and ceremonials that are 
contrary to the fundamental thought of Judaism. 
Nowhere on earth are the Jews more strongly repre- 
sented than in New York City. And it is here that 
we must look for the most satisfactory elaboration 
of the common school idea. 


A right conception of the common school will 
work out these troublesome problems to the satis- 
faction of all reasonable people. The over-anxious 
Christian ministers who are violently proclaiming 
that this is a Christian country are proceeding on 
a false logic when they argue that Christological 
references shall not be eliminated. The school, like 
the factory and the counting-house and the depart- 
ment store, stands for peculiar objects. A clergy- 
man who desires to buy a pair of gloves may be 
delighted to hear that his wants cannot be attended 
to for an hour or so, as a religious service is pres- 
ently to begin, in which all employes and visitors 
to the store are required to join. Other people in 
this busy world would regard the proceeding with 
a less approving state of mind. Economy has 
assigned certain things to certain seasons and cer- 
tain places. The rules of this economy have elimi- 
nated sectarian instruction from the common school 
curriculum. 


The program of the common school is compre- 
hensive enough without the imposition of objects 
that are sure to attract the lightning of the juror 
theologicus. The home is responsible for the educa- 
tion of the child. The common school is main- 
tained as the chief common agency for meeting the 
common educational responsibilities rightly belong- 
ing to the several families in the community. In 
other words, the common school unites the people 
of a district into a co-operative social group, bound 
together for the support of a common school for the 
children of that district. 


Religious instruction is decidedly an individual 
question, which cannot be transferred to the com- 
mon school. Sunday-schools and churches are 
maintained to help the parents meet their responsi- 
bilities in this particular direction. The common 
school seeks by no means to arrogate to itself the 
monopoly of the complete education of its pupils. 
It isa common school. It seeks to meet the common 
educational needs of the community. The differ- 
entiating needs, whether they be denominational 
in a religious or political sense, must be left to other 
disposition by the responsible homes. 


If this definition of the scope of the school appears 
labored, the fault is not with the principle, which 
is quite simple. The common school stands for 
the meeting of the common educational duties. 
This thought in all its logical bearings does not 
deprive the children of a joyous Yuletide. Let the 
keynote be joy. That means that this is the season 
for making others happy. Whatever will help to 
saturate the atmosphere with this thought is legiti- 
mately within the scope of the common school. 


The executive committee announces that the next convention of the - 
National Education Association will be held at Cleveland, June 29 to July 
3, 1908. 


Copyright, 1907, A. 8. Barnes & Oo, 
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Parents’ Associations in Common Schools. 


A Symposium. 


i 


Edited by FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, Boston. 


One of the most significant movements in education is 
the formation of flourishing and enthusiastic parents’ associa- 
tions in the common schools. This comparatively recent 
departure is a step in the wider movement for the social 
utilization of the school plant, and is destined to become 
the correlating force of all endeavors having this end in 
view. The aim of the parents’ association is to bring the 
school and the community together for the purpose of de- 
veloping the child to his greatest efficiency; and, secondly, to 
elevate the intellectual and social life of the neighborhood. 
Consistent with this aim, the parents’ association must take 
an interest in all forms of educational endeavor, and help 
each to fulfill its function. Not only, then, does it re- 
present one means for the social utilization of the schools, 
but it represents a body whose aims include and comprehend 
all the others. 

Perhaps no movement presents a more encouraging out- 
look than this of parents’ associations. In view of the large 
numbers of such bodies already formed, in their scope of 
representation in membership, and in general interest mani- 
fested, this movement seems destined to develop until the 
parents’ association becomes a permanent and influential 
factor in every school system. The inherent interest of the 
parent is the foundation principle of these associations; he 
craves an opportunity to embody his interest in action. Un- 
organized and imperfect are his perceptions, yet he is always 
glad to reach out for some definite help concerning the de- 
velopment of his child. 

The great problem of parents’ associations is to give this 
specific aid; to organize and direct this inherent interest. 
This is a great and worthy work; and no one body has ac- 
complished more in this direction that the National Congress 
of Mothers, as will be seen by the following statement, sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of that organization. 


The Parent Teacher Movement. 


RELATION OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
To IT. 


By Mary V. GRICE, Philadelphia. 


At the first meeting of the National Congress of 
Mothers, more than ten years ago, one of the pur- 
poses set forth was to make an organized effort to 
bring into closer, more intelligent touch the potent 
factors in the life of the child—the home and school. 

With this end in view delegates returned to the 
various localities they represented, bearing back 
with them the inspiration gained from the founder 
of the Congress in her plea for a deeper, fuller knowl- 
edge of child nature on the part of those into whose 
keeping the children were first placed. 

It was then suggested that no method could be 
better adopted for a systematic study of child nature 
than the getting together of parents in the schools 
which their children attended, meeting thus with 
the teachers and mutually conferring upon the needs 
of the child. 

From this simple beginning of informal ‘‘ Mothers’ 
Meetings,” held once a month, have grown strong 
Social Centers, with ramifications that touch upon 
the life of the community at many points. 

Within the past year a department has been 
formed in the Congress to be known as the Parent- 
Teacher Department. This new department will be 
carried on by a National Committee, composed of 
representatives from every State. Already there 
are twenty-eight States at work. The first effort 
being made is to secure a tabulated list of Parent- 
Teacher Associations in each State. After sufficient 
information is gathered for the help of the depart- 
ment a circular letter will be sent to all associations, 
proposing a plan whereby the work can be made 
more effective, and in a sense unified. 


The pivotal point of the whole movement is the 
child. The vital fact of its existence, wherever it 
has vitality, lies in the possibility of its power to 
make conditions better for the children. And this, 
by making manifest the needs of the child thru a 
study of his nature. 

The Child Study Circles in Los Angeles are very 
strong. The testimony comes from all of them that 
they have been of incalculable benefit to the home 
and the school. Within the past few months the 
Superintendent of Schools of that city called to a 
conference his principals and some sixty parents, 
representing as many parents’ associations, to dis- 
cuss the curriculum of the schools. By reason of 
this conference several marked changes were effected 
in the course of study. This is the first conference 
of the kind of which we have heard, yet it seems a 
most reasonable thing to thus harmonize the forces 
which control the child’s life, especially in com- 
munities where the intelligence of the parents war- 
rants it. 

In October of this year there was held in Philadel- 
phia a two-days’ session of Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, at which time a League of all the Associa- 
tions in the city was formed, to be known as the 
“Philadelphia League of Home and School Associa- 
tions.” The feeling, as expressed, being that the 
word “parent” was not sufficiently all-embracing in 
its scope, there being many people in the communi- 
ties neither parents nor teachers, who are yet deeply 
interested in both the homes and the schools. One 
of the strongest Associations in the League has se- 
cured a playground in connection with the school 
thru the efforts of its members, has opened its school 
doors night after night for various objects, such as 
popular lectures, musical chorus, reading room with 
games for the young people (its membership con- 
sisting partly of the boys and girls of the neighbor- 
hood over fourteen years of age). There is a 
woman’s literary club connected with it and a men’s 
debating society—in fact the school has become the 
“living room”’ of the homes that surround it. 

Last year in the schools of Philadelphia there were 
held one hundred and sixty-four parent-teacher 
meetings with an aggregate attendance of twenty- 
nine thousand seven hundred and fifty people. At 
many of these meetings the Congress was privileged 
to assist the teachers in the social feature of the 
occasion, serving light refreshments, etc.—another 
point in the work the Congress has always endeavored 
to emphasize, believing, as has been proven in a 
number of cases, that the ‘‘cup of tea”’ is a solution 
of many difficulties, bringing the teacher and parent 
into a social relation so frequently denied them. 

The scope of the work is very great—the method 
varying according to the locality. The entire trend 
of the movement is towards socializing the school. 
It is an effort on the part of the community to ex- 
press its interest in and relate itself more closely to 
the school life which it has created. To have it 
adopted as part of the school system, and forced 
upon the people would be a fatal mistake, stripping 
it of its greatest power for good. It is the home that 
is making the plea, demanding that some such chan- 
nel of communication be formed. A channel thru 
which all that is great and beautiful in the race shall 
be brought to the people, creating a contagion for 
high and noble living. The possibilities for educa- 
tional advance in this comparatively new movement 
are unmeasured. It is in the power of the parents 
and educators of our land, working together, to lift the 
race a little higher, There is nothing nobler in the 
world to do than that. 
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Parents’ Associations in Boston. 


F Active and commendable work is carried on by the parents’ 
associations in Boston. The movement was started about 
three years ago by the Conference Committee on Moral Edu- 
cation, a body now representing eighteen women’s organiza- 
tions in Boston and vicinity. These parents’ associations 
represent the teachers and parents in about one-fifth of the 
school districts, the membership of each ranging from two 
hundred to three hundred and seventy, and the audiences 
reaching sometimes as high as eight or nine hundred people. 
Practically the same constitution has been adopted, and the 
work carried on with the same ends in view, varying, of 
course, with the needs of the different localities. The asso- 


ciations have endeavored to acquaint the parents with the 
school and its work; to acquaint the teachers with the prob- 
lems of the home; and to study, with the aim of improving, 
various other conditions that affect the child’s life. The dis- 
tricts having parents’ associations represent almost every 
nationality and condition found in Boston. One of the most 
interesting, perhaps, is the Hancock Association in the North 
End, where the majority of the parents neither speak nor 
understand English. This organization held its first meet- 
ing of the year on November 7, and the following invitation, 
printed in English, Italian, and Yiddish, was sent to the 
parents: 


HANCOCK SCHOOL. 


Boston, Oct. 23, 1907. 


You are cordially invited with friends to attend a Parents’ Meeting 
in the Hancock School Hall, on Thursday, Nov. 7, at 3 P.M. 
Program: “Dangers of Juvenile Occupations."—Philip Davis. 
“What the School Nurse Hopes to Accomplish. "—Dr. Marga- 
ret E. Carley, Supervisor of Nurses, Boston Public Schools. 


Both addresses will be 


given in 


English, Yiddish, and Italian. 


Music will be furnished by Mrs. Bloomfield. 
After the meeting refreshments will be served, and all are cordi- 
ally invited to spend a social hour with the teachers. 


ELLEN C. SAWTELLE, Master Hancock School. 
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Boston, Mass., 28 Ottobre. 


INVITO CORDIALE. 
ITALIANI! 


Siete invitati con i vostri amici e parenti d’inter- 
venire alla Hancock School il giorno 7, del prossimo 
mese di Novembre, alle ore 3 p.m., ove sara’ data 
cordialissima ricezione a tutti, specialmente ai genitori 
aventi ragazzi che frequentano’ questa scuola. Tra gli 
altri divertimenti ci sara’ il seguente, 


PROGRAMMA 


Pericolo della occupazione dei ragazzi 








PHILIP DAVIS 


Quello che sperano di buono ed utile disimpegnare le 
balie scolastiche 


DR MARGHERITA E. CARLY, 
Ispettrice delle balie delle scuole pubbliche di Boston, Mass. 


Le predette conferenze saranno date in lingua 
Inglese, Ebraica ed Italiana. 

L’orchestra sara’ fornita dalla Signora Bloomfield 
e dopo il meeting, saranno dati rinfreschi gratis a 
tutti gl’intetvenuti. Siete pregati non mancare e 
passare un ora in cordiale compagnia delle maestre 
scolastiche di Boston, Mass., nel suddetto locale alle 
ore 3 P.M. del giorno 7 Novembre prossimo. 


GR. 





4G2 


Mr. Philip Davis, a social worker in the North End, and 
during the last year a special officer in charge of the Boston 
newsboys, has given his talk on juvenile occupation before 
several of the associations and has made a lasting impression. 
Dr. Carley, the Supervisor of Nurses, is addressing all the 
parents’ associations and is taking this opportunity to in- 
troduce the local nurse of the district to the parents, giving 
her an opportunity to meet them during the social hour fol- 
lowing. 

A more definite idea of the work of the Boston 
Parents’ Associations may be gained by the following 
quotation from the SECOND ANNUAL REPORT of 


The Sherwin-Hyde Parents’ 


Association. 


“The second year’s activity of the Sherwin-Hyde 
Parents’ Association has been a continuation of the 
first year’s work, put on a permanent and systematic 
basis. With the same general objects in view for 
which the Association was formed, the members have 
worked with a constantly increasing enthusiasm, and 
a keener and broader insight into the meaning of a 
parents’ association. This organized body of teach- 
ers and parents has become a co-operative force in 
the education of the children of this district; the 
home has found its place as a natural and necessary 
adjunct to the school. The parents, moreover, have 
shown an increased eagerness to avail themselves of 
the opportunity, which the Association offers, of re- 
ceiving instruction in the care of their children; and, 
further, it is most gratifying to state that the Asso- 
ciation, thru its meetings and committees, has be- 
‘ewe | a recognized factor in the life of theneighbor- 

ood. 

These three aims,—to establish co-operation be- 
tween the home and the school; to offer instruction 
to parents in the care of their children; and to do 
constructive work for the neighborhood—the real 
aims of a parents’ association—have been constantly 
held in view during the year; and the results may 
well be described as a record of achievement. It is, 
of course, true that not all the parents of the dis- 
trict have joined the Association; but we hope as 
the years go by to obtain a larger and larger mem- 
bership list. The increase of over a hundred this 
year seems gratifying; and especially is it encourag- 
ing to report that more than a score of fathers have 
manifested their interest by becoming members; 
more than one father has remarked that he felt it 
his duty to assist in a work that has done so much 
to elevate his home. Altho, however, the number 
of fathers who have joined the Association is com- 
paratively small, they have come out in large num- 
bers to the evening meetings, from a third to a half 
of the audience being usually composed of men. 
Now that the evening meeting has become a regular 
feature of the Association, we shall hope to have, as 
is the case with one or two other parents’ associa- 
tions in the city, as many fathers as mothers on our 
membership list. 


According to our Constitution, meetings are held 
monthly from October to May inclusive; and the 
Executive Board thought it desirable this year to 
alternate these with evening and afternoon meetings 
in the Sherwin and the Hyde schools respectively. 
This plan has proved most satisfactory, and will 
probably be pursued in subsequent years. The Ex- 
ecutive Board, coming together monthly, has laid 
out with careful deliberation. the program for the 
year, keeping in mind the three aims of a parents’ 
association, and at the same time having in view 
the most immediate needs of this district. This 
constant body, for it must be said that in point of 
regularity of attendance, earnestness of expression, 
and conservatism of action, it far outranks many 
other more experienced assemblies; has become a 
leaven, not only for the Association, but for the whole 
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community. This monthly round-table discussion 
between teachers and parents, concerning the wel- 
fare of the child, has been inspiring and enlightening. 
This Board has truly become a legislative body, 
representing the home and the school. 

The programs were arranged as follows: 

Octoser 11, 7:45 P. M., SHerwin Scuoot. 

“‘The Value of Parents’ Associations,’ David A. Ellis, 
Member Boston School Board. 

‘‘What Has Been Accomplished by the Sherwin-Hyde Par- 
ents’ Association.” Silas C. Stone, Master of the Hyde 
School. 

Entertainment. 

Social Hour. 

NovemBer 8, 2:30 P. M., Hype Scuoot. 

“The Value of Keeping Children Busy in the Home.” 
Mrs. Minnie T. Wright, Recording Secretary. 

“The Treatment of Defective Children.’”” Miss A. M. 
Fitts, Teacher of Special! Class for Defective Children, Hyde 
School. 

‘The Real Mother.” Clara Bancroft Beatley. 

Vocal Selection. Mrs. Mary Bradford McGill. 

Social Hour. 

DeceMBER 13, 8 P. M., SHerwin ScuHoot. 

“How Militarism Affects Workingmen.” W. A. Appleton, 
Nottingham, England, General Secretary Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Operative Lace Workers. 

“The Value of Cultivating Humane Instincts in Children.” 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, President Twentieth Century Club, 
Boston. 

Vocal Solo. Mr. John E. Dowse. 

Reading. Mrs. Anna L. Frederick. 

Social Hour. ; 

JaNuARY 10, 2:30 P. M., Hype Scuoot. 

““The Best Books for Boys and Girls.”” Miss Alice M. Jor- 
dan, Children’s Librarian, Boston Public Library. 

Vocal Solo. Mrs. Edward Carver Tripp. 

Social Hour. 

Fepruary 14, 8 P. M., SHerwin Scuoou. 

“The Value of Education for Wage-Earners.’’ Dr. James 
P. Haney, Director of Art and Manual Training, New York 
City. 

‘Opportunities for Boys to Learn a Trade.” 
Alexander, General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass. 

‘Opportunities for Girls to Learn a Trade.” Miss Flor- 
ence Marshall, Director Boston Trade School for Girls. 

Entertainment. Pupils of the Sherwin School. 

Social Hour. 

Marcu 14, 2:30 P. M., Hype Scnoo.. 

‘Street Cleaning.”” Meyer Bloomfield, Director Civic Ser 
vice House, Boston. 

‘The Importance of Punctuality in the School.” 
Suckling, Sub-Master, Sherwin School. 

Vocal Solo. Miss Irene Goldie. 

Social Hour. 

Aprit 11, 8 P. M., SHerwin Scuoot. 

“‘The Responsibility of Fathers.” Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, 
S. J., President Boston College. 

‘“What the Association Has Done for the Neighborhood.” 
Mrs. Olivia Ward Bush, Vice-President. 

Vocal Solo. Mrs. Edward Carver Tripp. 

Social Hour. 

May 9, 3 P. M., Hype Scuoot. 

Annual Meeting. 

Election of Officers. 

Short Addresses by Several Members of the Association, 
Giving Suggestions for Next Year’s Work. 

Vocal Solos. Margaret S. Tripp 

Resolutions. 

Social Hour. 


By boys of the Sherwin School. 


Magnus W. 


John F, 


* * * * £ K K 


The entertainment feature of the meetings has 
been kept up this year, and its high grade main- 
tained. For tired, anxious parents, good music or 
pleasant reading is a balm of Gilead; and also not 
to be overlooked is the refining influence of delight- 
ful pastime. 
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Our members have taken ad- | 
vantage of the interesting pro- 
grams offered at the meetings of 
the other parents’ associations in 
the city, and have made frequent 
visits. We have, on the other 
hand, received many visits, not 
only, however, from parents’-asso- 
ciation members, but from neigh- 
boring superintendents of schools, 
and other people interested in the 
parents’ association movement. 


The result of the two years’ 
work of the Sherwin-Hyde 
Parents’ Association has been to 
awaken the home to a sense of its 
obligations and opportunities in supporting the 
school; to disseminate useful information among the 
parents concerning the care of their children;a nd 
to create a nucleus of permanent community interest. 

An interesting and encouraging paper was that 
given at the April meeting on 


What the Association has done for the 
Neighborhood. 


By OLIVIA WARD BUSH. 
[A parent in the district.] 


There is every reason to believe that our Public 
School system has greatly increased its capacity for 
progressive development, by its discovery of the con- 
necting link between the home and school. This 








The Audience at an afternoon meeting, 
Hugh O’Brien School, Boston, Mass. 


the parent, exchange of thought and helpful sugges- 
tions have awakened their interest in each other’s 
needs and, in a number of instances, parents have 
been encouraged in the moral training of their chil- 
dren by adopting a method suggestedby a co-worker. 
The eagerness with which these meetings are anticipa- 
ted, is a strong indication of an increasing desire for 
social unity. 


I have observed that parents are becoming con- 
scious of their usefulness in the community, as mem- 
bers of the Association, and this consciousness has 
even lightened the daily cares of life. For instance, 
the helpful instructions to parents concerning the 
care of children as to proper food, clothing, and im- 
proved sanitary conditions, has simplified and digni- 
fied the domestic duties of home 
life. The parent has also been 
helped by the services of the 
Visiting Committee. The friend- 
ly caller has not only given the 
word of encouragement, she has 
also discovered the needs of the 
parent, and by assisting the 
parent in procuring necessities 
such as food or clothing, she has 
found that irregularity in school 
attendance can, to a certain ex- 
tent, be avoided. 

That the Parents’ Association 
is a means of education to the 
parent, is proven by the large at- 
tendance of mothers and fathers 





The tea-table and a group of eighth grade girls who are to serve. 


Hugh O’Brien School, Boston. 


discovery of the need of co-operative effort of par- 
ent and teacher has resolved itself into a Parents’ 
Association. To the parent, this association is es- 
sentially a revelation and becomes at once helpful 
because it properly adjusts the parent’s responsi- 
bility in relation to the school life of the child, and 
establishes a closer relationship between teacher and 
parent. I have observed that parents are visiting 
the schools more frequently, and they are also mani- 
festing a deeper interest in the teacher’s efforts to 
train their children for future use- 
fulness. They are realizing more 
and more that not onlyis the teach- 
er anxious that her pupils should 
profit by the prescribed course of 
studies, but that she has also a per- 
sonal interest in their moral welfare. 


The contact afforded by the 
regular meetings of the Parents’ 
Association is beneficial morally, 
socially, and is of some education- 
al value to the parent. To begin 
with, the privilege of membership 
in the matter of free expression 
of opinion as to the best interests 
of the Association, is invaluable to 





at the regular meetings where 
subjects touching the affairs of 
progressive civilization are dis- 
cussed. These topics of the hour, such as the labor 
question, civic government, literary or social progress, 
are facilities for the educational improvement of 
parents, who, for the most part, have no other 
available means of increasing their knowledge of 
affairs outside of the home. I have observed that, 
thru these sources of information, parents are 
displaying a growing interest in cleaner homes, 
cleaner streets, and better conditions morally for 
their communities. 





Mrs. Florence Bliss, with her patient in bed and her medical appliances, ready to 
tell how to take care of a child sick with the measles. 
Hugh O’Brien School, Boston. 
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Parent-Teacher Work Among the Foreigners. 
By PRIN. CORRINE B. ARNOLD, Samuel J. Randall School, Philadelphia. 


The people of Philadelphia whose homes and 
schools we represent, have for many years prided 
themselves upon the fact that they dwell in what is 
probably one of the most typically American cities 
in the United States. As the city of homes and the 
custodian of the Liberty Bell, our fame has gone 
forth until we are looked upon as having within our 
boundaries but few inhabitants whose hearts do not 
glow with pride at the mention of such names as 
Washington, Franklin, Lincoln or Roosevelt. 

It comes, therefore, as a great surprise to many 
that there are in Philadelphia, schools whose en- 
rollment is composed almost exclusively of foreign- 
born children and the children of foreign-born par- 
entage; children who come from homes in which the 
language and conditiors of a foreign country are 
reproduced and maintained. These schools are 
situated in the midst of a district that is settled by 
a large foreign colony; the signs on the stores, the 
bill posters and the crying venders tell their story 
in a foreign tongue. 

There are in these schools thousands of children 
unable to speak or understand a word of English. 
It therefore becomes the duty of such schools to 
teach not only the arithmetic, geography, history, '\phy- 
sical culture,and music required by the course of study 
but in addition to fulfilling these requirements, they 
have a far larger and more complicated problem. 

It is necessary for them to inculcate the most 
rudimentary elements of American ideals and civic 
virtues. The gospel which preaches beauty of order 
and the godliness of cleanliness must be advocated 
patiently day by day, while the teachers are endeav- 
oring at the same time to cultivate a love for study 
and a desire for right living that will find an outlet 
in the seeking of amusements other than those 
offered by cheap theaters and street corner idling. 

The co-operation between the home and the par- 
ent has long been desired in all schools, but it is only 
recently thru the Parent-Teacher Association 
that such an attempt has resolved itself into an or- 
ganized effort. The co-operation between the home 
and the school includes two necessary conditions, 
first—the willingness of the home to assist the school; 
and second—-the ability of the home to put into 
execution that willingness. 

The teachers of the foreign children in Philadel- 
phia experience almost no difficulty in securing from 
the parents a willingness to assist the school. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that home conditions are 
such that it is practically impossible for many par- 
ents to give intelligent assistance to the school. A 
family in which both parents are bread winners, 
having perhaps seven or ten children, and living in 
two or three small rooms, must of necessity become 
so absorbed in the struggle for a mere existence that 
but little time or consideration can be expected for 
the mental and moral problems of the school. 

In a home in which both parents neither read nor 
write, how can we ask that the child’s progress be 
watched or noted; in a home where a cross must 
stand for the signature on a child’s report, what 
understanding of that report can there be? 

The problem, you will see, is a stupendous one, but 
it is not impossible of solution. The spirit and the 
hearts of these people are at the service of the teach- 
ers and the blind and adoring faith in the righteous- 
ness of the school’s demands is frequently more than 
a compensation for the lack of intellectual under- 
standing of the situation. 

These parents regard the school as their friend, 
and it is no uncommon occurrence to have them 
consult with the Principal regarding financial and 
domestic difficulties. They come to her with the 


full appreciation of the fact that they will receive 
her intelligent and sympathetic consideration. 

The Randall School has held two so-called Par- 
ants’ Meetings, one during April last and another 
on October 17. The first meeting was attended by 
more than one thousand parents and children, and 
the second by very nearly two thousand. 

These meetings have been conducted in a manner 
entirely different from those held in other parts of 
the city. Invitations were issued in three lan- 
guages,—Italian, Jewish, and English, in order that 
in each home the invitation might be read or listened 
to in the native language of the parents, so there 
could be no misunderstanding as to the meaning of 
the card. The school was decorated with flags and 
black-board drawings, there was lemonade and cake 
served from punch bowls in each class room and 
there was music—but most important of all, there 
was the work of the children which was shown to 
the parents. At each child’s desk there were fast- 
ened together papers that showed the work he had 
been doing. 

Upon entering the building the children took their 
parents to the Principal, who stood at the head of 
the stairway and shook hands with each, the chil- 
dren acting as interpreters when necessary. The 
children then conducted the parents to their class- 
room, introduced parent and teacher and showed 
the work that was on their desks, partook of the 
refreshments and remained for a while to listen to 
the music. 

There was no program, as speeches would have 
had to be in three languages in order for them to 
have been understood, and there is no assembly 
hall in the school to have seated an audience. 

What then (you may ask) are the results obtained 
from such an evening? A meeting of this character 
entails considerable extra labor upon the teachers in 
the school and the fact that the teachers of the 
Randall School are unanimous and enthusiastic and 
agree that these meetings are helpful and useful 
makes us regard them as a permanent organization. 

The gratitude and thankfulness of the parents was 
in some instances pathetic in its intensity. Their 
interest in the children’s work was keen and when 
the teacher explained to those who could not under- 
stand for themselves that certain work was poor, 
the parent plainly expressed himself as being dis- 
pleased. The surprises and admiration which the 
building and its appointments excited are bound to 
create a respect for the property and the laws of the 
institution. 

Many and varied were the expressions of delight 
that the children are enabled to have the advantages 
given by the school. Offers of money were made 
by some parents as an expression of their gratitude. 

The entire evening was one of friendliness’ and 
good spirit, which could not but make the parents. 
feel that the school was their friend. Tired moth- 
ers with babies in their arms stood thru the evening 
enraptured with the sounds of the music. . Weary 
fathers were loath to tear themselves away from 
such a scene of brightness and pleasure. 

The aim of such affairs, however, must always be 
kept in mind, and it is therefore very necessary that 
there be no feeling of condescension or patronage on 
the part of the faculty which act as hosts on such an 
evening. The occasion should not degenerate into 
a charity or philanthropy, but should be conducted 
in such a manner that parents who attend are made 
to feel that they must walk with their heads up and 
shoulders squared ready to meet and carry the bur- 
den of responsibility that is theirs in preparing their 
children to be useful citizens of this great Republic. 
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The Parents’ Association. 


Dr. Elmer E. Brown 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


I am confident that the relationship of the school 
and home is to be very much closer in the future than 
it has been in the past. In fact, I think it will bea 
relationship different in kind as well as in degree 
from that which we have had hitherto, and such or- 
ganizations as the Sherwin-Hyde Association seem 
to be preparing the way for such new relations. It 
is not at all past belief that it may come to this in 
many districts of our large cities, and even in less 
crowded communities, that the regular educational 
work carried on in the school-house will be a part 
of it for adults, many of whom will be parents of 
children in the schools, a part of it, as now, for the 
children of school age, and a part of it for both 
classes together. In that case I think we may see 
the course of study and instruction for the newer 
divisions as systematically outlined and carried out 
as that with which we are now familiar in the school 
for children, the end in view being education for the 
home life, and for those things which make the home 
strong and wholesome and able to play its part in 
our civilization. 


As a Factor in Social F.ducation. 


By JAMES P. MUNROE, President of the Social Edu- 
cation Congress, Boston. 


Under the increasing complexity of modern life 
and the elaboration of school machinery, the average 
citizen is apt to forget that the school is simply a 
tool by means of which parents carry out, collec- 
tively, a part of the duties which are inalienably 
theirs and for the right performance of which they 
are ultimately responsible. The school exists sim- 
ply to help them give their child aright education; 
to prepare him, that is, to live an upright and useful 
life as an active and productive member of society. 

In early days the greater part of the child’s educa- 
tion was given in the home. He learned much of 
the so-called three R’s at his mother’s knee; his 
manual and industrial training took place within 
the house, on the farm or in the neighbor’s shop; 
and, aided by the church, and later, the Sunday 
school, his moral upbringing was the parents’ funda- 
mental responsibility. More and more these duties 
have been shifted to the school, until we have reached 
a point where we are forgetting that, in all these 
matters, the school is only a secondary and never 
can be made a primary instrument. 

Every child should have manual and _indus- 
trial training from his earliest school days; but this 
training should be adapted to the individual need 
of the pupil, to those of his environment and to the 
general demands of the community. Parents’ as- 
sociations can help the schools greatly in determin- 
ing what those needs are. 

These associations can be most useful, further- 
more, in showing the custodians of school buildings 
and grounds how to make this school plant an edu- 
cative force thru the whole day and evening of the 
entire year; and in teaching the people how to make 
use of this extended school. Most of the possible 
power of the schoolhouse is lost at present because 
it is kept open so few hours in the week. 

The moral side of education, however, is the most 
important; and here the parents’ associations can 
be incaleulably useful, not only in bringing teachers 
and parents together, not only in showing the latter 
the vast importance of the home atmosphere, but 
also in erecting a decent and uplifting neighborhood 
atmosphere and in acting as agents for the teachers 





in finding out the special moral needs and difficulties 
of individual children. 

From the other side these associations can be 
made of immense use as laboratories in which to 
work out the problems of social education. To me 
it seems plain that the general acceptance of the 
educative process as a social one will work a revo- 
lution in public education; but that revolution 
should come by way of slow evolution upon a basis 
of scientific, inductive study. These parents’ as- 
sociations should be separate experiment stations, 
each accumulating valuable data under special con- 
ditions; and from these accumulated data the 
fundamental principles and processes of a true social 
education should be slowly and accurately evolved. 





Its Value to the Teacher. 


By MILLEDGE L. BONHAM, JR., Principal Nicholson 
School, Richmond, Va. 


As a teacher in both private and public, day and 
night, schools in several different States, I desire to 
say a word as to what I conceive to be the value of 
a parents’ association to the teacher. 

In the first place it affords an opportunity for 
teacher and parent to become acquainted; this 
paves the way for better co-operation. A note from 
the parent now means more, as it is no longer written 
by a stranger to a stranger. Also, each parent with 
whom the teacher meets can explain certain pecu- 
liarities of his child, thereby explaining much that 
previously puzzled the teacher. The teacher, like- 
wise, has an opportunity of explaining her motives 
and aims to the parent, her wishes for his child and 
her suggestions as to parental co-operation. This 
is bound to result in better support from the patrons 
and increased efficiency for the teacher. 

On the other hand, as the parent becomes ac- 
quainted with the teacher and her views and ambi- 
tions, he is more willing to lend his support and aid. 
The child soon feels that his parent is not merely 
“upholding the teacher” as a matter of course, but 
is intelligently and sympathetically co-operating 
with the friend who is laboring in the child’s behalf. 

The support and intelligent co-operation of any 
parent is highly desirable. But how much better is 
the combined and intelligently directed support of 
all the patrons! This can be largely secured thru 
parents’ associations. If Johnny A—— tells his 
father about what the teacher said to Willie B—— 
it makes little impression. But when Mr. A—— 
and Mr. B and their wives meet in parents’ as- 
sociations, discuss the needs of their several offspring, 
and devise ways and means of securing better results, 
the teacher soon notices increased attention and 
effort on the part of her pupils. This is home in- 
fluence, properly exerted. 

Certain offenses of the child interfere with his 
mentality, e. g., cigarette-smoking. A note from 
the teacher to the parent seldom produces more 
than a strapping for the child. But when the par- 
ents combine, and make a crusade against the sale 
of tobacco to minors, much good can bedone. Each 
child who stops smoking becomes more docile and 
tractable, thus easing the teacher’s burden. 

The teachers and principals may petition and the 
Board recommend, but they can do nothing without 
funds, which the Council fails to provide. But let 
the parents assemble in the school, show them the 
lack of proper facilities. When the taxpayers of the 
district, who are also the voters, get behind the 
Council the appropriation for needed improvements 
will soon be made. 

The parents’ association affords an excellent op- 
portunity to impress upon patrons the desirability 
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and importance of visiting the school frequently. 
Where the children know that their parents and 
friends may come in at any moment they will be 
more anxious to have few demerits and good lessons. 
Of course, this redounds to the mutual advantage 
of pupil and teacher. 

In many cases the programs of the association are 
enriched by recitations, songs, etc., contributed by 
the teachers, or thru their efforts these meetings 
are sometimes the sole diversion of some hard-work- 
ing, busy mothers and fathers. The opportunity of 
thus giving pleasure to others widens the teacher’s 
sphere of usefulness, and with every increasing op- 
portunity, the true teacher’s nature expands and 
develops to meet the increasing demands. “The 
reward for doing your duty is the ability to do the 
next duty.” 


Its Place in the School System. 


By Dr. MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia. 


I am not sure that associations of parents should 
occupy any place in our school system. The move- 
ment toward organization on the part of parents 
and teachers is an outgrowth of a need for deeper, 
fuller knowledge of the nature of the child, that 
mutual problem which concerns both home and 
school. Only as the organization of these two forces 
in the child’s life is brought about in a natural way 
will it be of healthy growth and result. To have it 
adopted as part of the school system and forced upon 
the people, willy nilly, takes from it its greatest 
power for good. It is the communities or social 
groups that have instituted schools. This move- 
ment is an effort on the part of the community to 
express its interest in and relate itself to the school 
life which it has created. The whole impulse is edu- 
cational, and should be presented to the people in 
such form that they themselves will accept and 
carry it on, always in the school-building and with 
the consent and assistance of the school authorities. 
Eventually, no doubt, the movement will find ex- 
pression in the Socializing of the school. Already in 
many places strong social centers have grown out of 
the old-time ‘‘ mothers’ meeting.” 

For several years past the work has been carried 
on in Philadelphia without any effort toward organ- 
ization. Many schools held meetings of parents, 
but they. were in no wise recognized as a force to be 
— upon for upbuilding influences in community 
ife. 

Last season there was a direct effort made toward 
forming organizations in various schools. A com- 
mittee of citizens outside the schools stimulated 
many of our teachers in this work by offering prac- 
tical assistance such as entertainments, refresh- 
ments, and speakers. This Committee was acting 
auxiliary to the Congress of Mothers. Just because 
the Congress stands pre-eminently for the home it 
seems but a logical sequence that the organization 
of parents growing out of the school life of the child 
should work with it. 

Many organizations were effected in which the 
parents of the school took the lead and bore the 
burden of the work. This year there has been 
formed a Philadelphia League of Home and School 
Associations consisting of the union of the local asso- 
ciations. In this way the effort is becoming unified. 

My experience has been such that I am cordially 
in sympathy with the movement and hope to aid it 
in every way in my power. It is one of the best 
ways to help. 

Public opinion is the stuff from which one can 
weave progress. There is no other way. 
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An Aid to Medical Inspection. 
By Supt. A.. K. Wurrcoms, Lowell, Mass. 


The one significant thing about parents’ associa- 
tions is that they stand for sympathetic co-operation 
between the school and the home. This is a first 
condition of success along any line of endeavor, but 
especially is it necessary in matters relating to med- 
ical inspection. Parents have grown thru genera- 
tions of practice to have much eonfidence in the 
judgment of teachers as to the studies to be pur- 
sued in sehool, and even in most cases as to matters 
of discipline; but when the health or physical 
condition of the child is in question, parents not 
only distrust the information furnished by the 
teacher, but frequently resent it as an interference 
with their own rights. 

Medical inspection of children in school, however, 
is no longer an experiment, and its value has been 
proved many times. Life has been saved by it in 
a few cases; ability to do school work has actually 
been created in some pupils and enormously in- 
creased in many others, and health and sanity have 
been conserved in the schools as a whole. This is 
all well, and the inspection should be continued even 
though it does no more, but those who know most 
of it are the ones who feel most strongly that it is 
accomplishing far less than it should. An acute 
observer has said of our strenuous President that 
his superiority over the average man of his class lies 
mainly in his ability to find points of contact. The 
failure of medical inspection to reach its highest 
possibilities has been mainly because it has failed to 
establish points of contact between the inspector and 
the parent. Diagnosis may be ever so thoro and 
accurate, but if the parent is unconvinced or indif- 
ferent, nothing will be done. Thousands of notices 
are sent, where only scores receive attention, and 
many a teacher to-day is in sore distress over some 
pupil who is suffering greatly, whose life is perhaps 
being ruined, by some defect or condition which is 
entirely remediable, but to which the parent will 
give no attention. To provide one point of contact 
the most progressive cities have added nurses to the 
work of the physician, in order that there may be 
someone to go with the child to his home, to explain 
conditions to the parent, and if necessary, to go on 
with the child to the physician, the specialist, or the 
hospital. This is a long step in advance at the 
point of greatest need, but the only thing thus far 
found which can do for the community as a whole 
what the nurse can do only in individual cases is the 
parents’ association in connection with the school. 
Nothing will so hasten the era of mutual confidence 
and co-operation as would the frequent conferences 
which are so large a part of the work of the parents’ 
associations. The inspection and the conferences 
between the parents and the teachers are each com- 
plimentary to the other, and the best results of 
either can not be attained without the other. 

After a little explanation, and possibly a little 
observation and testing, parents in large numbers 
have been found eager to join such associations. 
Meeting at the school-house, listening to teachers, 
medical inspectors, and others from the platform, 
joining with them socially, points of contact are 
established more easily and better than in any other 
way yet devised. This is not theory; it is estab- 
lished fact, though not, I am sorry to say, in Lowell. 
Every phase of school life and of community life is 
helped by it; the better understanding which comes 
from it ensures fuller sympathy and more helpful 
co-operation all along the line, but medical inspec- 
tion being newer and less well understood, needs it 
more than anything else. A Roosevelt would prob- 
ably establish this point of contact everywhere; 
lacking his ability others may accomplish less, but 
the duty of all to do what they can, is manifest. 
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Scribner’s Holiday Books 
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Fashioned Gentleman 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


“A dainty engaging tale of right thinking and clean 
living.” —Philadelphia North American. 


“Told with a charming lightness and delicacy.”— 
Chicago News. 


Illustrated, in color, $1.50. 


The Fruit of the Tree 


“The new novel far surpasses the other in intense 
and sustained dramatic action. The story deserves to 
be widely read, as it will be, for its thrilling sequence 
of dramatic episodes.”—Chicago Record Herald. 


Holland Sketches 


By EDWARD PENFIELD 
$2.50 net. 


An exquisitely illustrated book on Holland with 32 
water color sketches reproduced in full colors and 
showing the beauty and charm of that country as never 
before. 


The Harrison Fisher Book 


With nine full pages in full colors and eighty drawings 
in black and white and an introduction 
by J. B. Carrington. 


$3.00 net. Postage 28 cents. 


The first collection ever published of the drawings 
of this distinguished artist and illustrator. It contains 
a selection of his best work, including many hitherto 
unpublished drawings. The charm and grace of these 
drawings, their delicacy, vigor and beauty make an 
exquisite book. 


Illustrated in colors. Postage 20 cents. 











Days Off 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Illustrated, in color, $1.50. 


“Whatever he writes com- 
mands immediate attention 
and the discriminating and 
undiscriminating alike find 
him to their taste. ‘Little 
Rivers’ set the pace and 
‘Days Off’ is an admirable 
companion to that delight- 
ful book.”— Chicago Trib- 


une. 





By EDITH WHARTON 


Illustrated. $1.50 


“Dramatic, absorbing and well written.”—The Sun. 


“Tt is a story to be remembered as a story.”—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


Photographed and 


American Birds Studied from Life 
By WILLIAM LOVELL FINLEY 


With 128 illustrations from photographs. 
$1.50 net. Postage 14 cents. 

An intimate account of twenty-one different varieties 
of birds in this country. Remarkably illustrated from 
photographs showing in almost every case the eggs in 
the nest, then the young and full-grown birds. 


The Astonishing Tale of a Pen and Puppet 


or THE GENTLE ART OF ILLUSTRATING 
By OLIVER HERFORD 


with drawings by the author 
$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 

An inimitable burlesque of the modern illustrator and 
his methods. With some cardboard manikins Mr. 
Herford creates a series of delightful illustrations, 
tragic and comic, which meet all the emergencies of 
the modern story. He accompanies the drawings with 
a characteristically amusing text. 


The Congo and Coasts 


of Africa 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Illustrated, $1.50. Postage 14 cents. 


No writer of today can describe people and events that he has seen 
with greater vividness and picturesque power than Mr. Davis. In this 
account of this travels last year in Africa he shows keen appreciation of 
the much disputed conditions in the Congo State and elsewhere in Africa 
and gives a picture of things as they really are, which is as valuable as 
it is striking. The illustrations from photographs taken on the trip are 
exceptionally fine. 
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“A Whole Christmas Every Month” 


WHAT SOME GREAT AU- 
THORITIES HAVE SAID ABOUT 


St. Nicholas 


“St. Nicholas is the best child's peri- 
odical in th 


je WOT! 
John G. Whittier 


“I do not know any publication 
where a bright-minded child can get 
so much profit, without the possibil- 
ity of harm, as in its fascinating 
pages." John Hay. 


“Tl never pick up a copy of St. 
Nicholas — a feeling of pity 
for my which had no such 
ae fae wnt and delightful magazine.”” 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


“Nothing that has ever come into my 
household of children has been in 
equal degree the stimulus to their ar- 
tistic and literary tastes." 

George W. Cable. 


“A gallery of pictures and a treasury 
of fun. London Punch. 


“It makes me homesick for my far-off 
y 


“I am sure no child can read St. 
Nicholas with more delight than I 
do, and i it grows more charming every 
year. Mary E. Wilkins. 


“Bright, attractive, refining, and in- 
structive—a benediction to any house- 
hold.” Margaret Bottome. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


For BOYS and GIRLS 


If a child can have only one gift, make that 


gift St. Nicnotas. A child’s happiness 
outfit, however lavish, is woefully lacking, 


unless St. Nicuotas is included. 


“In moral tone and influence in literature and art, Sr. 
NICHOLAS is the realization of a perfect magazine for 
young people.—Boston Globe. 


Price $3.00 a Year 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


In 1908 
Harry’s Island 

A new serial, by Ralph Henry Bar. 
hour, giving further adventures of the 
jolly young folk of “The Crimson 
Sweater’” and ‘““Tom, Dick and 
Harriet.” 

In 1908 

The om Interference 


ab 

A new serial, vs Agnes McClelland 
nee, with all the sparkle and 
charm of her “‘From Sue to Susan,” 
and ‘‘Fritzi.” 
In 1908 

Behind the Guns 
The actual record of a runaway lad’s 
experiences in the navy, with a 

hind-the-scenes picture of the battle 
of Manila Bay. 
In 1908 
Famous Indian Chiefs 

Reminiscences, by Gen. O. O. How- 
ard, of notable red warriors he has 
fought and known and made his 
friends. 
In 1908 

The Happychaps 
A series of cleverly humorous verse, 
by Carolyn Wells, with delightful 
illustrations by Harrison Cady. 
In 1908 

Short Stories 

More than ever before, important 
biographical papers, “Historic Boy- 
hood” articles, fascinating ——- 
and travel sketches, delightful new 
department features, rr scores of 
other good things. 





The Season’s Great Books for Girls and Boys 


All by well-known writers 


By Alice Hegan Rice 
Author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’ 


Mrs. RICE’s first book for children, about a little American lad in Japan. 
ory breathing a sweet, sunny spirit. 


ste 


Nine pictures by Weldon. 


binding, square 12mo, $1.00. 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy’’ 


All beautifully illustrated 


CAPTAIN JUNE 


A capital 
Handsome cloth 


THE COZY LION 


No living writer for children has so magic a touch as Mrs. Burnett, and this is just 


about the cleverest thing she has ever done. 


Harrison Cady. 


By George Madden Martin 


Author of ‘“‘Emmie 


EVERYBopy loved ‘‘Emmy Lou’’ 
and deliciously lovable little girl. 
thetic touch that made the 
Cloth, 250 pages, $1.50. 


Relyea. 


Pretty blue cloth cover, price 60 cents. 





Lou" 





Twenty pictures in full color by 


ABBIE ANN 


and Abbie Ann is another very real, very human, 
The story is told with the same tender sympa- 
“Emmy Lou’’ Stories so irresistible. 


Pictures by 


By Ralph Henry Barbour, Author of ‘‘The Crimson Stweater” 


TOM, DICK AND HARRIET 


A STIRRING story of school work and play. 
and girls will enjoy ‘equally. 


A healthful, 


Sixteen pictures by Relyea. 


cover, 12mo, 350 pages, $1.50. 


By the welleknown Kindergarten 
authority. Emilie Poulsson 


FATHER AND 
BABY PLAYS 


Charming music, pictures and rhymes, teaching 
fathers, mothers and babies how to play 
gether—unconsciously instructing the little ones 


Cloth, 


Illustrations. 


toward an ideal race. 


to- 





$1.25. 


happy book, which boys 


Handsome cloth 


For every parent and every teacher— 
LUTHER BURBANK’S 


The Training of the Human Plant 


Out of the richness of his years of experience and investi- 
gation, Mr. Burbank urges an ideal training looking 
He condemns the marriage of the 
physically unfit, and discusses heredity, predestination, 
training, growth, environment, and character. 
cussion of these vital questions makes a rarely valuable 
book—a sane, scientific, 
discussion of child culture. 


60 Cents Net, 


His dis- 


progressive, and sympathetic 


Postage 5 Cents. 





THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Splendid Gift Books---Splendidly Illustrated 











a quaint old town of Northern Florida. 
is ended happily. 


Small quarto. 





in such a style as its popularity merits. 


Twelve full-page illustrations in color by Maria L. Kirk together with the original wood engravings after Arthur 


Hughes. Octova, 305 pages. Decorated cloth, $1.50 


Illustrated in full color and with dainty marginal and text drawings by Edwin F. Bayha. 
Decorated cover in gold with medallion. 


A SUMPTUOUS EDITION 


THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN 


By GEORGE MACDONALD 


Few writers have enjoyed wider popularity than George MacDonald, and his ‘‘The Princess and the Goblin” 
has been reprinted time and again on both sides of the Atlantic, since it was first published. nt 
est-in the story manifested since the author’s recent death has encouraged the publishers to issue a new edition 


HOLLY 


The Romance of a Southern Girl 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
Author of ‘‘A Maid in Arcady,” ‘‘An Orchard Princess,’ and 


**Kitty of the Roses” 


’ 

The Christmas season would hardly seem complete without a gift-book from the graceful pen of Mr. Barbour 
who has won for himself countless admirers for his charming and_ idyllic love-stories. ves 

- His new book takes its name from the heroine, ‘*Holly,”’ a delightful Southern girl, and the scenes are laid in 

There are numerous surprising and interesting complications before all 


™ PRINCESS: 


In a box, cloth, $2.00 


The increased inter- 











HOLIDAY BOOKS OF DECIDED MERIT | 
The Pearl: Its Story, Its Charm, and Its Value 


By W. R. Care.ue, author of ‘‘Precious Stones.” A volume full 
ot interest, romance, and practical value. An ideal gift to a lover 
of the beautiful gem. Sixteen illustrations, four of which are in 
tints. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.12. 


Antony and Cleopatra 
Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. A 
new volume of the Variorum Shakespeare. Royal octavo, cloth, 
gilt top, uncut edges, $4.00 net; three-quarter levant, $5.00 net. 
Postage 30 cents extra. 


The True Patrick Henry 


By GreorGE Moraan, author of ‘*The Issue.””’ The tenth volume 
of the ‘‘True Biographies’’jSeries. An authoritative work. Twenty- 
four illustrations. Crown octavo, cloth, $2.00 net; half levant 
$5.00 net. Postage 14 cents extra. 


Francois Rabelais 
By ArtHurR Tittey, M.A. The third volume of the ‘French Men 
of Letters” Series. With a frontispiece portrait and a bibliography. 
12mo, cloth, paper label, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.60. a 
ed 


Poets’ Country 


Edited by ANDREW LaNa. A charming and elaborate volume, 
tracing the relations of the poets with the aspects of ‘‘their ain 
countrie,’”’ or with the scenes where they built their homes. Firry 
FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR by Francis S. WALKER. 
Octavo, cloth, gilt top, $5.00 net. 


Below the Cataracts 


By WALTER TYNDALE. The author has lived among the people, 
and pictures them from the fulness of his knowledge. An indis- 
pensable book to any one going to Egypt, and will give pleasure to 
the stay-at-home. SIXTY ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR. Octavo, cloth, 
gilt top, $3.50 net. 


A Book of Quotations, Proverbs, and House- 
hold Words 


By W. Gurney Brenuam. Containing over 32,000 references 
“selected from 1,300 authors. Thoroughly up-to-date. Octavo, 
cloth, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, $5.00; half morocco, $5.50; three- 


FOR GIRLS 


¢ quarter levant, $7.50. 


The Queens’ Company 


By Sara Hawks STeErRtInG, author of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Sweetheart.”’ 
A charming story of a group of high-school girls, their studies and 
their games, their pranks and their plays, their ambitions and their 
achievements. Four full-page illustrations in color, and many in 
line. Cloth, $1.25. 


With Fighting Jack Barry 


By Joun J. McIntyre, author of ‘‘With John Paul Jones,” ete. 
A story for boys, with that Revolutionary hero, John Barry, as a 
leading figure. Illustrated in color. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


John Smith: Gentleman Adventurer 


By C. H. Forspes-Linpsay. A timely story for boys, dealing with 

_ the career of John Smith as a soldier of fortune in the armies of 
age Ay later in America. Illustrated in color. Decorated 
ciotn, . . 


HOLIDAY FICTION ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


Beau Brocade 


By Baroness Orczy, author of ‘*The Scarlet Pimpernel,’ ‘*I Will 
Repay,” etc. A vivid romance of a chivalrous highwayman, 
‘‘Beau Brocade,” full of go and excitement. Four full-page illus- 
=" in color by CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD. Decorated cloth, 
$1.50. 


When Kings Go Forth to Battle 


By WuiLuiAM WALLACE WHITELOCK, author of ‘‘The Literary 
Guillotine.”” An exciting and highly dramatic modern story in a 
setting of love and adventure, involving a thrilling change of rulers 
mainly through the instrumentality of two Americans—a man and 
a girl. Three full-page illustrations in color. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Affair at Pine Court 


By NeELtson Rust GILBERT. A truly American tale of love and 
mystery taking place at Pine Court, the Adirondack lodge of a 
wealthy New Yorker. Three full-page illustrations in color. 
Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


The Smuggler 


By ELLA MippLeTtTon Tysovut. This new novel, by the author of 
‘‘The Wife of the Secretary of State” and ‘‘Poketown People,” is 
a blithesome story which humorously relates the hair-raising things 
that happened to three American girls upon an island in Canada. 
Illustrated in color. Decorated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Beatrix of Clare 


By Joun REeEpD Scort. A spirited romance of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, boldly conceived and skilfully carried out, is this new novel 
by the author of 1906’s most dashing romance, ‘‘The Colonel of 
the Red Huzzars.” Illustrated in color by CLARENCE UNDERWOOD 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Lonely House 


Translated from the German of ADoLF StrREecKFUussS by Mrs. A. L. 
Wister. The first translation this noted author has made for 
some fifteen years. A delightful love story of mystery and action. 
Illustrated in color. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Angel of Forgiveness 


By Rosa N. Carey. A story for young girls in their teens, possess- 
ing all the splendid qualities we have come to expect from so popu- 
lar an author. Frontispiece in color. Cloth, $1.50. 


AND BOYS 
The Story of a Football Season 


By Georcre H. Brooke, Coach, Swathmore College; Advisory 
coach, University of Pennsylvania. Just the gift for a boy who is 
preparing to enter college. Illustrations and diagrams. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. 


Ver Beck’s Book of Bears 


An outrageously funny book, which will warm and stir the heart 
of young and old alike. Seventy-five illustrations, in full colors, 
two colors, and tints, by FRANK VreR Beck. Square octavo. 
Bound in boards with a special cover design in colors, $1.50. 


The Boy Electrician 


By Epwin James Houston. An interesting and instructive story 
for the growing boy, introducing electrical and other scientific ex- 
periments. TEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. Cloth, $1.50. 








Publishers 





J. B. Lippincott Company 


Philadelphia 











PUBLICATIONS OF 





DANA ESTES @& CO., 
BOSTON 





FICTION 


GRANDMOTHER. 

The story of a life that never was lived, by Laura 
E. Ricwarps, author of ‘‘Captain January,” ‘‘ Geoffrey 
Strong,” ete. An absorbing story, which in freshness, 
delicacy, charm, and pathos seems quite the equal 
of ‘“‘Captain January.” Appeals to readers of all ages. 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 


Tal! 16mo, cloth back, cartridge paper sides, 75¢c. 


JIMMY JONES. 

The Autobiography of an Office Boy, by Roy L. 
McCarpeELL, author of ‘‘Olde Love and Lavender,” 
“‘The Wage Slave,” ‘“‘The Sky Scraper,” ‘‘The Chorus 
Girl,” ete. 

‘It is a story full of humor, full of pathos, above 
all, full of boy. . . . When the book ends the 
simple life threatens.’’—New York World. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


GIFT BOOK 


THE TRUE LOVERS’ TREASURY. 


New volume in the Lovers’ Treasury Series, by 
Carrir THompson Lowe. Celebrated lovers de- 
scribed in poetry and art. Illustrated with numerous 
half-tone reproductions of celebrated paintings. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


FINANCIAL 


MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 

By Montcomery Routurns, author of ‘‘Govern- 
ment Bond Values Tables,” ‘‘Laws Regulating In- 
vestment of Bank Funds,” ‘‘The Montgomery Cypher 
Code,” ete. A manual of expert reliable information, 
essential to an understanding of all the intricate ex- 
pressions and usages of the financial world. 

Cloth, 8vo, Net $2.00 


COOK BOOK 


SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPERS. 

By CuristiINsE TernuNe Herrick, author of 
‘Liberal Living on Narrow Means,” ‘‘Cradle and 
Nursery,” ‘‘The Little Dinner,” ete. A valuable 
work on a fresh subject by a well-known writer of 
books on domestic science. The title explains its 
character and occasion. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 





JUVENILES 


THE MINUTE BOYS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

A new volume in the famous Minute Boys Series 
by James Oris, author of ‘‘Minute Boys of the Wyom- 
ing Valley,” ‘‘Minute Boys of the Green Mountains,” 
etc. 

Illustrated, cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


THE LOST DRAGON. 

By Epwarp S. Euus, author of ‘“‘True Blue,” 
“Lucky Ned,” ete. An automobile story forming 
a sequel to ‘‘From Low to High Gear.” A thoroughly 
realistic, up-to-date story, with a theme that will 
appeal to every American boy of to-day. 

Illustrated, cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


ON TOWER ISLAND. 

By Eart C. McAuusrer. An exciting tale of 
the adventures of four youths on a yachting cruise 
along the coast of Maine. Illustrated by J. W. Ken- 
nedy. 

Cloth, large 12mo, $1.50 


TWO CHILDREN IN THE WOODS. 

By Rosauinp Ricwarps. A bright, winning account 
of the doings of two very real children, told with artistic 
simplicity at once charming and absorbing by the 
talented daughter of the author of ‘‘Captain January.” 


Illustrated, cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


WHAT ROBIN DID THEN. 

By Marian W. Witpman, author of ‘Loyalty 
Island,” ete. A charming story of the doings of three 
young orphans, compelled by losses to emigrate to the 
mountains of Northern California and seek a home 
among the mining camps of that interesting region. 

Illustrated, cloth, large 12mo, $1.50 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1907. 

Chatterbox is more than a mere book. It is 
almost an institution. How the juvenile world could 
exist without it would be difficult to say. This year’s 
Chatterbox is fully up to its usual standard of excel- 
lence. In addition to an interesting miscellany of 
stories and sketches, it contains over two hundred 
full-page illustrations, including six handsome color- 
plates. 

Small 4to, illuminated board covers $1.25 
Cloth, full gilt, chromo sides, gilt edges $1.75 


Additions to Our New Popular-Priced Series of Great Cities 


PARIS. 
By E. Reynoups-Batu. Each volume illustrated 


with photogravure frontispiece and numerous full-page 
half-tone illustrations. 


Two Volumes. Cloth, 12mo, $3.00 


ROME. 

By Cuiara Erskine Ciement. Each volume il- 
lustrated with photogravure frontispiece and numerous 
full-page half-tone illustrations. 

Two Volumes. Cloth, 12mo, $3.00 


Standard Sets 


THE WORKS OF L. N. TOLSTOY. 

New Cabinet Edition. Translated by Prof. Lro 
Wiener. Complete in 24 volumes. Illustrated with 
etchings and photogravures. 

24 volume, cloth, $36.00 
Half calf or morocco, in complete sets only $72.00 


THE WRITINGS OF JANE AUSTEN. 


New Cabinet Edition. Complete in 12 volumes, 
with 36 illustrations in color. 


Cloth, gilt tops, 
Half calf or morocco, gilt tops, 


$18.00 
$36.00 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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Little, Brown & Company’s Holiday Books 








John Harvard and His Times Italy, the Magic Land 
By HENRY C. SHELLEY By LILIAN WHITING 
Author of “‘Literary By-Paths in Old England.” Author of “ The Land of Enchantment,” etc. 

The first book to tell the life-story of the founder of Harvard College, with a Presents a living panorama of the companetively modern past of Rome, and 
fresh and vigorous picture of his times. » 24 full-page plates. Crown | discusses two great periods of art. With photogravure frontispiece, and 
&vo, in box. $2.00 net; postpaid $2.1 $2 full-page plates. 8vo, inbox. $2. 50 net; postpaid $2.75. 

The Mongols, a History Some Neglected Aspects of War 
By JEREMIAH CURTIN By CAPT. A. T. MAHAN 
With Foreword by President Roosevelt. An important historical che the Essays of vital interest on the su inject of war and the pone movement that 
result of years of labor, by a recognized authority. 8vo. &3.00 net those on both sides should read. Crown 8vo. $1.50 n 
9 
The Daughter of Jorio President Roosevelt Recommends The Optimist’s Good Morning 
By GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO By FLORENCE HOBART PERIN 





——- translation of this remarkable Choice selections and ti OE prayers 
drama, by OBARLOTTE PorTER and othe A t J f K tu k r dai i 
Niustrated. $1.50 net. ii un ane 0 en ¢ ioriaold Lob aa ne 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 











ae Hiebth large ois of this amano ene of A Lost Leader 
rovincial life in e Bluegrass te that e t 
ia elias Ainarioan pi yogi £6 oosevelt preneunesd “charming, wholesome, fae cauaes t — —— lpr ecayirn 
North and South, #1.50. ttve, Besureyoureadit,” Superbly illustrated. $1.50 gy Rtn Ay a rso. of this fertile pen. 
Susan Clegg and a Man in the House Lord Cammarleigh’s Secret 
By ANNE WARNER 
Tn this new Susan Clegg book the inimitable Susan takes Elijah Doxey for a By ROY HORNIMAN 
boarder, with amusing consequences. Illustrated by ALICE BARBER STEV- An immensely entertaining story of a novel plot and the most audacious 
ENS. .: 50. hero in modern fiction. $1.50. 
The Cruise of the Make-Believes Napoleon’s Young Neighbor § Betty Baird’s Ventures 
By TOM GALLON By HELEN LEAH REED By ANNA HAMLIN WEIKEL 
A delectable tale of a philantrophic young Eng- | A captivating tale of Napoleon’s friendship for a sae spirited story for girls from 10 to 14, byt the 
lishman’s experiment. Illustrated. $1.30. little St. Helena girl. Illustrated. $1.50. | author of “Betty Baird.” Illustrated. $1.50. 
Day: Her Year in New York Boys of the Border | Theodora 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY By MARY P. WELLS SMITH By Katharine Pyle and Laura Spencer Portor 
Another popular story in the “Sidney” series for | The third book in the historically gogggete “Old | The delightful story of a little N’w Y’k City girl she 
older girls. Illustrated. $1.50. Deerfield Series.’ Illustrated, 81.2 went to a boarding school. Illustrated. 1.25 











Publishedby LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 254 Washington St., Boston = 3 oehocue 

















New Books for Young People 











STORIES FROM CHAUCER STORJES FROM MORRIS 
(Illustrated. 60 cents) (Illustrated. 60 cents) 
By J. WALKER McSPADDEN | By MADALEN G. EDGAR 

A new telling of some of these fine old tales, in clear-cut prose | The ‘‘Earthly Paradise’? contains a wide range of fairy lore 
such as every boy and girl will enjoy. A good introduction to | andadventure. The best of these attractive stories are here re- 
later study in Chaucer, | told in direct, easy prose. 

LIFE OF LINCOLN | STORIES OF 
ving | EARLY ENGLAND 


(Illustrated. 75 cents) 
By FRANCES C. SPARHAWK 
Out of a mass of recently discovered material this | 


(Illustrated. 60 cents) 
By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON 


well-known writer has woven a story replete with | Attractive tales from the early Anglo-Saxon and 
life and interest. It has all the charm of the make- | Celtic, now first collected in simple, modern form. 
believe, with the added merit of being true. | A pleasing and valuable book. 





NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANKLIN 
(Illustrated. 75 cents) 
By J. MacDONALD OXLEY 
Combines a rattling good story of adventure, with a fine picture of one of the most heroic figures 











+ connected with the opening up of this continent. 
Boy’s Life of CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH | WHEN AMERICA WAS NEW 
(Illustrated. 75 cents) By ELEANOR H. JOHNSON | (Illustrated. $1.25) By TUDOR JENKS 
A fine picture of this stirring old soldier, one of the founders | This useful book goes outside the beaten path of the history, 
of our country, whom every boy and girl should know all | and presents a new picture of the first colonists of our country 
about. The book is especially timely. at home and amid the round of their daily employments, 





SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO.,, NEW YORK 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part III. 


SARATOGA AND BRANDYWINE—VALLEY FORGE—ENGLAND AND FRANCE AT WAR 


By The Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. With Three Maps, Large Crown 8vo. Pp. xii—482. Green 
Cloth, gilt top. $2.50 net. By mail, $2.68. 


“His style retains all its wonted flexibility and charm. Candid and just, Sir George Trevelyan is 
also moved by the keenest sympathy for American character as it was embodied in the Revolution and 
especially in Washington. . . . It has the great merits of truth and good temper, and it is, into the 
bargain, absorbingly interesting.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD: ESSAYS OUT OF HOURS 


the Story of a Dog By OHARLES SEARS BALDWIN, Professor in Yale 


By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK. With a colored frontis- ty ageclasea:tiksna stil eee ltiaid abbie 


piece, 22 full-page illustrations, and very numerous border 5 . oa uae 
sketches of South African life, fauna, ete., by E. CALDWELL. Contents: False Gypsies— Salad—Travel—" Not as 


Square 8vo, pp. XVi—475. $1.60 net. One that Beateth the Air”—A Parable of America— 

a The book is interesting to those who love the My Friend Copperfield—Master Vergil—The Literary 

wilds as a faithful picture of the heroic days of the Influence of Sterne in France—The Secret of John 

bushveld. . . . But it has another appeal, and the Bunyan—Three Studies in the Short Story. 

widest, for it is an ideal children’s book, a 

in our opinion, since Mr. Kipling gave the wor is » . 

Jungle Books. It tells of the adventure of a bull- Mr. Lang’s Christmas Book for 1907 

terrier named Jock—a dog cast in heroic mould, who 

deserves to live with Mr. Ollivant’s ‘Owd Bob,’ or, THE OLIVE FAIRY BOOK 

since he is on the Saga scale, with that great hound, 

‘Sama,’ in the Saga of Burnt Njal.”—The Spectator. Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 Colored plates and 
other illustrations by H. J. Forp. Orown8vo. pp. xvi—336. 

New Novels Gilt edges and cover design. $1.60 net. By mail, $1.75, 
LAID UP IN LAVENDER Mr. Lang has drawn from all sources and from 

many lands the folk-tales and nursery stories that 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. Crown 8vo._ Pp. vi-329. $1.59 make up this the twentieth volume of his Fairy Series 

“Twelve short stories, possessing all the life and for children. 


picturesque color that characterize Mr. Weyman’s long ee et ee ee 
TALES OF TROY AND GREECE 


novels and historical tales.’-—Transcript, Boston, 
By ANDREW LANG. With 15 full-page illustrations 
specially drawn for the book by H. J. Forp, and a map. 
1.50 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, author of “She,” ete. Crown 
: strated. $1.50. : ’ ii 

to geng po Ferdinand and Isabella figure Square Crown 8vo. Ornamental Oover. Pp. xii—303. 
is most picturesque, and nothing in Mr. Haggard’s net. By mail, $1.62. 
earlier work surpasses in concentrated interest the e 
story of the escape.”—The Spectator. Full Catalogues Will Be Sent Upon Request 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91.93 FIFTH AVE. 














A Book Worth While for a Christmas Reward of Merit 
JUST PUBLISHED 


Little Travelers Around the orld 


Illustrations by GEORGE BONAWITZ with text by HELEN C. COLEMAN 











As the striking picture on the cover indicates, Little Travelers Around 
the World, with their suit case, field glass, umbrella, camera in hand, pass 
from one country to another until they have circled the globe. The story 
of their travels is told most charmingly in text and illustration. China, 
Japan, India, Turkey, Mexico, and the various countries of Europe, Asia, 
and our own country are described in simple language that any child can 
understand. The author tells about the customs of the people, the city, 
village, and country life, and other interesting facts in which little travelers, 
whether at home or abroad, will be interested. The illustrations, especially 
those in color, as worked out by Mr. George Bonawitz, are unique in every 
way. Nothing of the kind has heretofore been attempted. It is altogether 


delightful, charming, and instructive.” ; ; ; 








Large 8vo Illuminated Cover $1.50 Liberal Discount for Quantities 


Q. &S. Barnes & Company ::%8" New Pork 





























NOTHING 








Can happen to a book which the 


“HOLDEN ARTICLES” 


cannot take care of. 


Our whole business is manufacturing 


HOSPITAL SUPPLIES 


for disabled free books, supplementary readers and library books. 


Our ‘Holden Waterproof Book Covers’’ saved a great quantity of books 
when a fire occurred in a large school building and the hose turned on them. 

When dried out 

They Were as Good as NEW! 

They protect them in the seasons of rain and snow. 
They protect the backs by their heavy material when the DEADLY 
BOOK-STRAPS are drawn tight. 

If a book is “‘ sick,” look at our list of Hospital Supplies for the 
proper remedy. 


“Holden Self Binders ” {0 'oosened leaves and 
“Holden ‘T’ Binders” wenicites strong ssnew ins minute. 


“ Holden Transparent Paper ” shen‘ !e«f 








NO WONDER THE BUSINESS GROWS every year 
1907 increase over 1906 larger than for 14 years 
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G. W. HOLDEN, President 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretary 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


“‘ The pleasure of doing good is the only one that never wears out.” 




















THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 





are two holidays when we think particularly of the children and provide them with the 
good things of this life. There is nothing more appropriate or useful than 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE . PENCILS 


for daily use either in the school or home. Let us know where you teach and samples will 
be sent free of charge, if you will mention this publication. You will be surprised and 
delighted to find that a pencil is made that is exactly fitted for the work in the schools 
under YOUR charge. 

A school is known by the pencil it uses. Set the standard as high as you please, and 
there is a DIXON PENCIL to match it, 

We have a School Catalogue, and also a Pencil Guide, which we will be glad to send 
to all interested in the selection of good, serviceable pencils for school work. They will 
help you to find THE PENCIL THAT FITS. 

Abundant samples will be sent on receipt of 16 cents in stamps. 
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*“* THIS is the genuine ‘PEARS’ as sold for more than 100 years past! I havesold it all my life, 
and know how good it is. It is entirely pure and there is no water mixed with it, it is AL 
SOAP and lasts longer than any other; it isthe CHEAPEST as well as the BEST. 

“‘T could sell you an imitation at half the money and maKe more profit on it too, but I 


should be only swindling you if I did.” 


All Rights Secured, 
Pears’ Annual for 1907 with 22 illustrations and four large Presentation Plates. The best Annual published 
without any doubt. However, judge for yourself. Agents: The International News Company. 
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Roliday Books. 





Professor William Lyon Phelps, of Yale University, in his 
Pure Gop or NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE has made 
a valuable summary of the forces in nineteenth century liter- 
ature—a summary of the authors who will live. He devotes 
his attention entirely to British writers. Among those 
spoken of, we find Keats, Wordsworth, Browning, Byron, 

elly, and Tennyson, as poets; Stevenson, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Eliot, and others as among the important prose writers. 
The articles are short and striking in their conciseness. (THE 
Pure Gop or NINETEENTH Century Literature, by Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, 75 cents cloth; $1.50 limp leather. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 


Charles Morris, whose Hisroricat Tatres, Heroes 1N 
America Series and other volumes have pleased many 
children, has now written on Home Lire 1n aut Lanps. It 
gives, in a fascinating way, the customs of many nations in 
their intimate daily life. Some of the chapter headings will 
best convey an idea of the broad scope of the book. ArT THE 
Wortp’s Dininu-TaBtg, gives the curious foods and strange 
table manners from odd corners of the earth. The next 
chapter, In THE Wor.Lp’s TatLor SHop, not only describes 
the widely varying costumes worn today, but takes up the 
clothes of our ancestors back to the times of ancient Greece 
The chapter entitled At Home Wits THE Wor.p’s Prope 
is perhaps the best of all. It is the most intimate, and gives 
us the best idea of the ordinary life of these strange people 
to whom our author introduces us. 

The volume is both interesting and valuable in an unusual 
degree. The author’s picturesque descriptions are made 
doubly forceful by the many excellent illustrations, most of 
which are reproductions of photographs. A capital book 
for school or home. (J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. ) 


One of the finest holiday editions 
of the season is alnew arrangement 
of Longfellow’s THe HANGING oF 
THE CRANE. The poem is printed 
in large type, and there are most 
charming illustrations in color and _ , 

en and ink drawings by Arthur I. 
Keller. The cover is — 
charming, its center piece being a 
colored illustration of the old fire- 

lace with its crane, surrounded 
sprays of cinnamon roses. The 
printing is excellent, the paper 
unusually good, and the book is 
boxed especially for holiday use. 
The price of the volume is two 
dollars. It is cordially recom- 
mended as thoroly suited in every 
way for a gift book for holiday 
purposes or as a wedding — 
(Houghton, Mifflinf& Co., Boston, 
Publishers. ) 


The distinction between roguery 
and villiany in general is usually 
erceptible, tho no hard and fast 
ine can be drawn. The literature 
of roguery, however, deals es- 
sentially with the occasional crim- 
inal who is tending to become 
professional. This large and im- 
ortant tract of literature has 
ithaeke, in main, however, escaped 
classification. Tur LIreRATURE OF 
RoaueEry, by Prof. F. W. Chandler, 
a new volume in Tue Types oF 
EneuisH LiterRaATURE SERIES, is 
singularlyinteresting andattractive. 
With much success it exhibits in its 
origin and organic growth this body 
of literature of considerable extent 
and intrinsic interest. As reflect- 
ing the disintegrating play of the 
forces of evil in society it traces 
the development of anti-heroism 
in letters. It is a study of realism, 
for it investigates the role enacted 
in literary art by the observation 
of low life. The greater writers 
who are shown to have contributed 
materially to the literature of ras- 
cality include Shakespeare, Defoe, 
Marryat, Dickens, an Thackeray. 
Few, if any, recent works contain 
at once so much that is fresh and 
suggestive to the student of books 
and so muchfthat is entertaining to 
the student of human nature. 
LiTeRaTURE oF Roaurry. By F. 
W. Chandler. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 2 vols. $3.00 net.) 


Tooke, 
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Among the multitude of books on birds which have poured 
from the press of the country during the last few years, 
AMERICAN Birps PHOTOGRAPHED AND STUDIED FROM LIFE 
stands out unique in the wonderful accuracy of its descrip- 
tions. The illustrations are from photo phe taken by the 
author, William Lovell Finley, aad by Herman T. Bohlman. 
They are wonderfully clear and the birds have been caught 
in a great variety of characteristic positions—mothers feed- 
ing little ones; the young birds about to leave the nest; a 
humming-bird poised in mid-air to feed from flowers, etc., etc. 

The text is as accurate as the photographs and reveals an 
intimacy with the individual and family life of birds as inter- 
esting as it is unusual. The best bird book that has ap- 
ig in years. (Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York. $1.50 
net. 


It has been said that John Smith loved actions, not words. 
After reading Boy’s Lire or Caprain Joun Smitu, by Eleanor 
H. Johnson, we should rather say with the author that he 
loved action first and words next. The book is very fittingly 
dedicated ‘‘To all American boys who are interested in the 
beginning of their country.”’ The author feels that we under- 
stand people best when we look for their good points, and 
therefore emphasizes the virtues of this brave character, and 
says little about his faults. It is one of Crowells Young Peo- 
ple’s Series. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 75 cents.) 


Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke add to the list of 
their ‘‘First Folio” edition of Shakespeare Tue TRAGEDIE 
or RomrEo anp JuuieT. The convenient and inexpensive 
form in which it makes it possible for scholars to obtain the 
original readings of the text fully justify the issuing of this 
series. There are also excellent notes upon the sources, 
literary illustrations, a list of variorum readings, and selec- 
tion of famous criticisms. It is a thoroly reliable and useful 
edition that will prove of great assistance to students. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Company, New York.) 





re 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE OLD PEABODY PEW,’’ ETC. 


Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers,” Boston. 
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Andrew Lang is a capital story teller. His Farry 
Book series is a joy to thousands of children and lovers 
of children. They represent the best setting which the 
eternal stories of mankind have yet had. In folklore 
Andrew Lang is at his best. And here belong, of 
course, also the ever fresh myths and hero songs of 
Hellas. His most recent contributions to juvenile 
literature is a delightful book called Tates or Troy 
AND Greece. The stories are as charming as have 
ever'come'from his pen. The book ought to find a 
It is a real 





welcome place in every school library. 


| 
| 











From Lang’s “ Tales of Troy an 
Greece.’’ Longmans, Green & Co., 
Publishers. 





treasure. Young children will read it with pleasure, 
and their hearts will be warmed by the glow of that 
enthusiasm which emanates from the Hellenic master 
works. The illustrations are masterpieces. They 
were done by H. G. Ford, who has co-operated with 
Andrew Lang in many other books for the young. 
The pictures are a decided help to the getting at the 
core of the ‘‘Tales.”” (Longmans, Green & Company, 
New York.) 

Stories TO TELL TO CHILDREN, by Sara Cone Bryant, is 
an unusual collection. Most of these compilations are very 
much like each other, drawn for the most part from the 
same sources. Miss Bryant’s tales are different from the 
rest. In the first place many of them are actually original, 
or, where not the product of her own imagination, have been 
taken from fields which have not been so thoroly worked 
over by earlier writers and compilers. The stories are 
fresh and bright. They are of the kind which children will 
beg to be told over and over. (Houghton, Miffin & Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.00 net.) 


Wricut’s SHort History or Greek Literature affords 
a general survey of the whole field of Greek literature, from 
Homer to Julian. It is written rather from the literary than 
the philological standpoint, and contains such helpful fea- 
tures as numerous parallels quoted from English literature, 
lists of standard translations, and references to modern essays 
dealing with the Greek masterpieces. At the end of each 
chapter is a bibliography of the more important literature 


Harvard House, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Times.” By Henry C. Shelley. 


From “John Harvard and His 
Littie, Brown & Co., Publishers. 


of the topic treated. It is a book which will ye both to 
the general reader and to the college student who wishes to 
realize intelligently the significance and relations to the whole 
of the classic masterpieces he is reading. The author, Wil- 
mer Cave Wright, Ph. D., is associate professor of Greek, 
Bryn Mawr College. (American Book Company, New York. 
$1.50.) 


Foote anp SKINNER’s EXPLORERS AND FOUNDERS OF 
America, by Anna Elizabeth Foote, Department of History, 
Training School for Teachers, Jamaica, N. Y., and Avery 
Warner Skinner, Superintendent of Schools, Oneida, N. Y., 
is one of the well-known and popular series of Eclectic Read- 
ings, and is intended for use in the fourth and fifth years. It 
gives attractive biographical sketches of thirty-four prom- 
inent characters in the Maier of America, from the days of 
the earliest adventurers down to the Revolutionary War. 
Each character portrayed is a representative type of 
a period of activity, or of a phase of our coun- 
try. Each sketch gives details that are sure to interest 
children, while the book as a whole presents all the most im- 
portant events of our early history. The material has been 
put in form of short sentences, expressed in easy colloquial 

style; and each sketch is followed by sug- 
gestive topics for oral or written composition. 
Many maps and pictures illustrate the narra- 
tives. (American Book Company, New York. 
60 cents. ) 

Cooper’s ApvENTURES OF DEERSLAYER, 
adapted by Margaret N. Haight, is the latest 
issue in the series of Eclectic Readings. It 
is intended for supplementary reading in the 
fifth or sixth grade, and is a very thoro 
abridgement of Cooper’s famous story, in 
which all lengthy descriptions, tedious con- 
versations, moral reflections, and other un- 
necessary details have been carefully omit- 
ted. Cooper’s own words, the atmosphere 
of the original, have been retained wherever 

ossible, the story moves right along, the 
interest continues from beginning to end, and 
there are no apparent breaks in the narra- 
tive. The resent form is admirably 
adapted to the use of children in schools. 
(American Book Company, New York. 35 
cents. ) 

A story of animals next best to the Uncle 





From Andrew Lang’s “‘ Olive Fairy Book.” 
Publishers. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 


Remus tales is Mary E. Calhoun’s Dororny’s 
RasBsBit STORIEs. 
Dorothy is a little Southern girl who has a 
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pet kitten named ‘‘Kim.’”’ Every night after supper Dorothy 
and ‘‘Kim” curl up in front of the fire and tell stories. Some- 
times it is a story about the events of the day, but more 
often it is a story about animals that Uncle Phil has told 
Dorothy. In these stories, as in Uncle Remus, the Rabbit 
is the hero, but his adventures are entirely new and amusing. 
A book the little folks will be sure to enjoy. Illustrated by 
E. Wade Blaisdell. (T. Y. Crowell and Company. $1.00.) 


Many are the heroes who have given their lives in the 
endeavor to wrest from the pitiless icy North its jealously- 
guarded secret of a northwest passage. The story of LiEv- 
TENANT JOHN FRANKLIN OF THE Roya BritisH Navy, is 
full of adventures and also of hardship endured on a purely 
scientific mission. NortrH OVERLAND WITH FRANKLIN, by 
J. Macdonald Oxley, tells this ig in a delightful manner 
and Fai interesting glimpses of the life in the colonies of 
the Hudson Bay Company. It is a book that young and old 
alike will enjoy reading. Illustrated. Crowell’s Young 
Peoples Series. (T. Y. Crowell &Co. 75 cents.) 


Amid the deluge of worthless fiction and stupid history 
and biography, it is a genuine pleasure to happen upon 
anything as substantial as George Morgan’s new, excellent 
biography of Patrick Henry. The title of the book, THE 
True Patrick Henry, is no misnomer. This book on the 
greatest of American orators is historically accurate, yet 
is as readable as a romance. Patrick Henry is made, for 
the reader, to live again, and the scenes in which he took 
part become vivid and real. It is with actual enthusiasm 
that this book is reeommended to the public generally, and 
especially to teachers. Accurate, analytical, and compre- 
hensive, it will be thoroly appreciated by students, while 
to the average reader it will shed much light on matters 
connected with the revolutionary days. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. $2.00 net.) 


A book of quaint stories about the young people of the 
New Mennonite faith is Tue BrrrorHaL or ELYPHOLATE. 
These young people altho so simple, are very interesting and 
romantic. heir manner of speech as well as way of living 
is unique and at the same time entertaining. Illustrated by 
Charlotte Harding and Alice Barber. (Century Company, 
New York. $1.50.) 


The King gave a great laugh. From 
“The Princess and the Goblin”’ 
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Tom, Dick anp Harriet, by Ralph Henry Barbour, is a 
book full of life and one that both girls and boys will enjoy. 
It is perhaps the best of this writer’s stories of school work 
and play. The scenes and some of the characters are the - 
same as in ‘‘The Crimson Sweater.” Roy and Harry con- 
tinue to be leaders in the life at Ferry Hill. There is a new 
boy—Dick—whom Harry persuades to leave Hammond for 
Ferry Hill, and who stirs up things in a wholesome way. 

The account of the game between Ferry Hill and Ham- 
mond which wins for Ferry Hill its much needed endowment 
is both exciting and interesting. (Century Company. 
Illustrated. $1.50.) 


Tue Younc Train Dispatcuer, by Burton E. Stevenson, 
the author of ‘‘The Young Section Hand.” The young hero, 
Allen, takes up another branch of railroading, and proves 
his manliness and courage in some exciting adventures. He 
has some narrow escapes, but thru all his adventures is faith- 
ful to his duty. A good book for boys. Illustrated by A. P. 
Button. (L. C. Page & Company, Boston. $1.50.) 


Helen Hay Whitney has already won 
such popularity as a writer of children’s 
verse that a new volume of her work is 
sure to meet a warm and hearty welcome. 
Tue Bep Time Boox is even more charm- 
ing than her earlier Verses ror Jack 
AND JOAN or THE PuNcH AND Jupy Book. 
Children are, after all, the best judges of 
the books made for them, and their un- 
consciously expressed praise or blame is 
a safe guide. This unsolicited criticism 
has been unanimous in its approval of 
Mrs. Whitney’s work. 

The pictures of Jessie Wilcox Smith are 
too well known to call for comment, but 
it would seem that her drawings in color, 
made for the present volume, are even 
more delicate than usual in their portray- 
al of childhood. 

The combination of Mrs. Whitney’s 
verse and Miss Smith’s drawings has fur- 
nished one of the best juveniles of the 
year. Dainty and charming, it will unfail- 
inglyfappeal to children. (Duffield and Com- 

pany, New York. $1.50.) 


Few reference volumes can 
compare in importance and use- 
fulness with Tanutar Views or Universau His- 
TORY, Which was originallyj{prepared by George 
Palmer Putnam, and has been continued to date by 
H. E. Jones and Simeon Trunsky. The present 
volume is a new edition revised and enlarged. 

To speak of this book merelyv'as a reference 
volume in which the dates of certain events might 
be looked up, would be to limit its field of use 
fulness. The presenting of the important facts 
and dates in the histories of different countries in par- 
allel columns enables the eye to take in at a 
glance the imporant events and movements that 
: characterized any period in the different countries 

, of the world. It thus presents history as a whole, 
not as a series of separate national chronologies. 

Its excellent arrangement, and the thoro schol- 
arship employed in its compilation make TaBULAR 
Views or Universat History of unique im- 
portance to the historian, scholar, and general 
reader. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Emilie Poulsson has given us a novel set of 
rhymes and plays called Farner anp Basy Puays. 

These plays are to help the mother keep the 
father’s image and love present to the baby thru 
the long day of absence. The book is hull of 
rhymes which the mother may use with baby while 
washing and dressing {him, to keep in mind the 
homecoming of father. 

There are shadow plays, finger plays, climbing 
plays, with fifteen original songs and many other 
delightful rhymes for both father and mother to use 
in playing with the baby. It isillustrated by Florence 
E.Storer. (Century Company, New York. $1.25.) 


For years St. NicHoxtas has been a byword in 
the house-holds of hundreds of American families. 
Its stories have always been wholesome, enter- 
taining, and instructive. It has endeavored to 
cultivate a taste for good reading. Four volumes 
of these stories have recently been published, and 
are sure to prove a source of great enjoyment to 
hundreds outside of the St. Nicholas family. Ad- 
venture, travel, and description, chiefly in the great 
sections of the United States, share the honors. 
Their value cannot be over-estimated.—‘‘ Geograph- 
ical Stories, retold from St. Nicholas Magazine.” 
‘Western Frontier Stories,” ‘Stories of the Great 
Lakes,” ‘‘Island Stories,” and ‘‘Sea Stories.” 
All Illustrated. (Century Company, New York.) 
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the illustrations by”Alice;Barber Stevens enter well into the 
spirit of the fun. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


YAn interesting story of the hap- 
pee of two little boys is told 

y Julia Dalrymple. Philip and 
Little Me Too werereal boys, and 
the book tells of their plays in 
doors and out. The book is well 
illustrated by Sears Gallagher, 
and from photographs. (Lirr.e- 
Me-Too, by Julia Dalrymple. 75 
cents. Little, Brown & Co.) 


Italy, the exhaustless source of 
description, has inspired one 
more volume. Lillian Whiting, 
already favorably known as a 
writer in this field thru her Fior- 
ENCE OF LANDOR, now offers 
Iraty, THE Macic Lanp. The 
picture which Miss Whiting 
presents is of Italy, the land which has drawn to 
the great men and women of all nations to sojourn for a time 
within its borders. It is the result of this congregation of 
literarygand artistic people from many nations that has pro- 
duced that unique and charming society which is as much a 
part of Rome as its ancient ruins-or of Florence as its works 
ofart. Itis, so to speak, an informal book with all the charm 
that the term implies when combined with an intimate knowl- 
edge of the country. It shows a true love of Italy, as it is 
to-day and as it was, as the past is revealed thru the present. 
The illustrations are splendid reproductions of some of the 
choicest pieces of modern Italian art. A delightful book, out 
of the line usually followed by those whose love for Italy has 
led them to write of it. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
$2.50 net.) 

















‘4 LITTLE ME-TOO 





From “Day; Her Year in*New York,’’ by Anna Chapin Ray. 
Little, Brown & Co., publishers. 


Tue Optimist’s Goop Morning is a splendid book to get 
up by. It will adjust the rose-colored spectacles for our 
first look at the world. Florence Hobart Perin has brought 
together some of the best and brightest short verses and 
prose quotations obtainable, and arranged them to last thru 
the entire year. At the end of the volume are some selec- 
tions for special occasions, such as mother’s birthday, father’s 
birthday, and the birth of a baby, ete. 

It is a fresh and ringing word of cheer to send a friend. 
(Little, Brown & Company, Boston. Cloth, $1.00 net. 
White and gold, $1.25 net. Limp morocco, $1.50 net.) 

The assassination of Abraham Lincoln startled the world. 
It wiped out the feeling of brotherly love in the Northern 
heart toward the South. The North believed in a far-reach- 
ing conspiracy and the result was reconstruction—the one 
injustice which the South has to complain of and the North 
to regret. Lafayette McLaws, in her latest book, Taz WELp- 
ING, notes and studies those elements in the beginnings of the 
Republic}that developed and made inevitable the late fric- 
tionjand disruption culminating in the Civil War; shows the 
strength and weakness of conflicting sectional interests in 
national politics, and finally pictures the welding of those 
interests into the promise of a united nation. She has taken 
a large view of the question and the book has the vigor and 
life that comes from a vital personal interest in the subject. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 

We have many lives of Napoleon which give particular at- 
tention to his successes and failures as a general and states- 
man, but seldom are we treated to a view of this great char- 
acter as he was known by his neighbors on the Island of St. 
Helena. The story of his friendship for a little girl tells in a 
most fascinating way of the secret of his marvelous influence. 
That the Napoleon whom this little girl knew—fun-loving 
and considerate of those about him—was as truly Napoleon 
as*the man}before whom many had trembled—whom his 
enemies have so criticised—to look at him as his young neigh- 
bor looked at him is to understand slightly this secret. In 
Napotron’s Youne Neicusor, Helen Leah Read has given 
a vivid form to conversations and incidents related, undra- 
matically and without great attention to chronology by Mrs. 
Abell—the young neighbor—in her Reco.iections or Napo- 
LEON aT St. Hetena, published in 1847. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. Illustrated, $1.50.) 

Those who are acquainted with our friend Susan Clegg will 
be interested to learn how she came to have a man in the 
house.* Susan had, shortly before her father’s death, pro- 

osed to four different men, each of whom had in turn re- 
jected the ye ange When, after the demise of her parent, 
it appeared that she was the sole possessor of a nice little 
property, each of the four had tried to renew the proposition 
only*to be scornfully turned down by Susan. But she really : 
did have a men in ok house; bow he come there, aan the “‘He zs a trouble, Mrs. Lathrop.’” 
results form the foundation of another of Anne Warner’s ‘ : , 
bright tales. Susan CLEGG AND a MAN IN THE Housg, is a From “Susan Clegg and a Man in the House,” by Anne 
book to keep one smiling from the first page to the last. Warner. 
That is sufficient excuse for the existence of any book, and Copyright, Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
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From ‘Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” by Eliza Calvert Hall. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


As a romance of every day life, Unprer THE Harrow will 
make a strong bid to enter the list of most popular novels 
of the year. It is thoroly human, thoroly natural, and 
thoroly interesting. 

Making a living with only one’s brains for capital is not 
an easy task, and the girl who undertakes it in New York 
faces a problem that is full of interest. Ellis Meredith has 
infused his story with a great deal of realism. At the 
same time there is true romance. It is a book thoroly worth 
reading both for the interest of the tale and for the picture 
it gives of a great city as it appears to a poet girl trying to 
make her way against <td odds. (Little, Brown & 
$1.50. 


One of the daintiest books of the season has been issued 
> the Lippincotts. Ralph Henry Barbour is the author 
ot Houxy, and a charming picture he has given us of a dainty 
typical Southern girl. The story is especially adapted to 
the interest of young girls. The book is bound in pearl 
gray cloth, elaborately decorated with gold, and is illus- 
trated most charmingly with full-page pictures in color, 
and small pen and ink drawings by Edwin F. Bayhe. The 
volume is boxed, and is admirably arranged as a holiday 
gift book. It might be worth keeping in mind also, that it 
is suitable as a graduating present for a girl of high school 
age. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $2.00). 


A new volume of Anna Hamlin Weikel tells of Betty 
Baird’s first year at home after her days at school. She is 
still a bright, energetic girl, and tries in various ways to 
earn money to help pay off the mortgage on their home. 
For one reason and another her ventures prove failures 
until a friend helps her find her talent, by making use of 
which she is able to earn a considerable amount of money. 
With all her discouragements she is always a happy, helpful 
piri, one that everybody loves. Brrry Bairp’s VENTURES, 

y Anna Hamlin Weikel. Illustrated. (Little, Brown & 
$1.50.) 


Left to himself the American Indian was truly a child of 


Company, Boston. 


Co., Boston. 
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nature. Half understood by those in higher grades of cul- 
ture, he has, again and again, been uavoidably the victim of 
misapprehension and a sufferer from radically wrong im- 
pressions. The Indian of to-day is a result of the conditions 
of the stone age clashing with advanced civilization. 4 

In THE AMERICAN INDIAN AS A PropuctT oF ENVIRONMENT, 
the situation is clearly pictured as like that of a child of the 
kindergarten thrust suddenly into the high school. What- 
ever the faults or foibles of the Indian, whatever his strength 
or his weakness, as a type of man he is destined to disappear 
under the irresistible influences of a mightier race. The 
Indian will live, hut not as an active, vital force. Tradition 
will keep alive the sad story of his career. 

The subject is most deeply interesting to every student of 
American life, and this latest volume should attract the gen- 
eral reader as well as the student of anthropology. 

(Tue American INDIAN AS A Propuct oF ENVIRONMENT. 
By A. J. Fynn. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Illustrated. 
$1.50 net.) 


Days Orr, AND OrHEeR DI- 
GRESSIONS, is the title of Hen 
Van Dyke’s new book whieh 
has just been published. It 
contains in all twelve chap- 
ters, the contents of which are 
excellently described by the 
titles. They are: Days Off, 
A Holiday in a Vacation, His 
Other Engagement, Books that 
I Loved as a Boy, Among the 
Quantock Hills, Between the 
Lupin and the Laurel, Little 
Red Tom, Silverhorns, Notions 
about Novels, Some Remarks 
on Gulls, Leviathan, and The 
Art of Leaving Off. There are 
some delightful short stories in 
this group, very pleasant ac- 
counts of fishing, of hunting, 
and of wandering in the woods From “Days Off and Other 








and streams described as . ” 

only Dr. Van Dyke can Di a. the” sa ew 
describe them; much shrewd — got nds Sons Pub. 
and suggestive comment on i ee : 


men and things, and a 
pervading atmosphere of the open air and of a charming 
cultivation that stimulates and delights at the same time. 

None of Dr. Van Dyke’s books contain the characteristics 
of his best work more delightfully blended than the present 
volume. It is the artist writing of nature—human and 





otherwise. There are a number of good illustrations well 
reproduced in color. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50.) 

F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s new 


novel, THE Ro- 
MANCE OF AN 
Outp Fasuion- 
ED GENTLE- 
MAN, has taken 
its place at once 
as one of the 
most attractive 
and _ satisfac- 
tory books that 
have appeared 
in many years. 
The main per- 
sonage of the 
story, an artist, 
is one of the 
mostadmirably 
drawn figures in 
recent fiction 
and a person- 
age of rare 
quality, parti- 
cularly in mod- 
ern literature. 
The story of his 
trip to Mary- 
land, of his ad- 
venture there, 
of his return 
from Europe 
and the life he 
led, of his friendship with the young man to whom he had so 
romantic a tie, and what he did for him in the great struggle 
of his career, makes the best of good reading, and reading 
of a wholesome, healthy kind that appeals to the best in the 
reading public, and will continue to appeal to them for 
many years. Mr. Smith has done no work to which his 
admirers can turn with more whole-hearted satisfaction and 
leasure. Keller’s charming illustrations in color are a 
eature of the volume. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50.) 











From “The Romance of an Old Fash- 
ioned Gentleman,” by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. 
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Mary A. Jordan, professor of English language and litera- 
ture in Smith College, has made a selection of Emerson’s 
essays for the Riverside Literature Series. With one ex- 
ception—Behavior, from Conduct of Life—the selection 
has been confined to those found in Essays, First Series, and 
Essays, Second Series. They include most of the ones best 
known and most representative. a 

JThe important consideration, since the volume is intended 
for young readers, is the notes. They must be such as will 
explain the text and make clear its allusions if Emerson is to 
be appreciated. They fulfil these requirements fully, and 
hence the volume is thoroly satisfactory as a text-book. The 
introduction is admirable and well suited to the needs of the 
readers for whom it is intended. This is, without question, 
the}most suitable collection of Emerson’s Essays to put in the 
hands of the student. The format of the book is that of the 
other double volumes of the series, attractive and convenient. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Company, Boston. 45 cents.) 


Sample illustration from “The Rival Campers Series.” 
Copyright, 1907, L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

The campers in the new volume of their chronicles, THE 
Rivat Campers AsHorRE, make a _ novel acquisi- 
tion, a new friend—a girl. She is a worthy compan- 
ion to the sterling chaps whom we have now came to 
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always been hers. (L. C. Page & Company, Boston. $1.50.) 

Tue Lirri.e Cousins who greet us this Christmas are 
from more remote lands than usual. They are Our LiTtLE 
ARABIAN Cousin, Our Lirrte Hinpu Cousin, Our LittTLe 


Specimen illustration from ‘The Little Cousins Series.’ 
» Copyright, 1907, L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 


ALASKAN Cousin, and Our Lirrie Brazitian Cousin. The 
two former are described by Blanche McManus, and the two 
latter by Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. They are interesting little 
people, these young relations of ours from the four quarters 
of the globe. 

{These splendid books furnish one of the most effective 
ways of teaching young folk the widely varying life and 
customs of many lands. There is no dry description; every- 
thing is a part of a real, live story, and yet the readers of 
these little books will carry from their pages true and vivid 
pictures. The volumes are well and fully illustrated. 
(L. C. Page & Company, Boston. 60 cents each.) 





regard as old friends. The author, Mr. Perley Smith, 
has drawn an attractive picture of his heroine. She 
is daring and resourceful and leads the boys into more 
than one daring adventure. Boys will delight in this 
story of boys’ life in the open. It is a natural, health- 
ful book, full of life and excitement. The young fel- 
lows are good losers and equally good winners. 
Illustrations are furnished by Louis D Gowing. (L. 
C. Page & Company, Boston. $1.50.) 

Tue Docror’s Litre Grrt is a sweet little story for 
girls by Marion Ames Taggart. It is a simple tale 
simply told but with an undoubted charm that will 
fascinate young readers. The author knows children 
well, knows of what they think, of what they talk, 
and the strange and beautiful fancies which form so 
large a part fof their life. She knows, too, how to 
attract their interest and hold it. It is a book that 
any girl will welcome as a Christmas gift. Amy Carol 
Rand has furnished drawings for a frontispiece and 
seven other illustrations. (L. C. Page & Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.50.) 

Just the book for bedtime is THe SanpmMan: His 
Suip Storres, by William J. Hopkins. There is a 
— atmosphere thruout the book that is delightful 
for their purpose. The first story tells how a certain 
ship was uilt, and the succeeding stories take the 
same ship thru the launching, its first voyage, and 
many other voyages. For the last story the ship is 
brought back to the harbor from which it started. The 
book will be welcomed by all who are asked to read 
or tell stories at bedtime. [Illustrated by Diantha W. 
Horne. (L. C. Page & Company, Boston. $1.50.) 

Jack Lorimer and his friends stand for the best 
example of all round American high school boys and 
girls. Winn Standish, the author, is a believer in 
athletics of all kinds. In his new book, Jack LortmeEr’s 
Campion, he tells of baseball and other sports in con- 
nection with high school work. The spirit of fair play 
in all sports is brought prominently before the reader. 
Any healthy boy or girl interested in athletics will 
enjoy the book, and will profit by reading it. (lIllus- 
trated, $1.50. L. C. Page & Co.) 

Are we, indeed, going to lose our LitrLE CoLoNnEL? 
But the title of Annie Fellows Johnston’s new book, 
Tue LittLteECoLonet’s Knicut Comes Ripine, sounds 
very ominous. It is, alas, the closing of this charm- 
ing girlhood which the present volume records. Our 
heroine has grown to be so real to us thru her 
earlier chronicles that she seems a part of some pleas- 
ant life we have lived in a bright, indefinite past. 
The present volume is as fascinating as its predeces- 
sors. THe Littite CoLonet passes from girlhood to 
womanhood with the grace and charm that has 
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“Holly placed her hand in his and leaved lightly to the 


From “Holly,’’ by Ralph Henry Barbour. 


ground.” 
J. B. Lippincott Co., publisher. 
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«“ JERRY CROSSED HIS PRECARIOUS BRIDGE.” 


From “‘ What Robin Did Then.’”’ Copyright, Dana 
Estes & Co., 1907 


Those who have tasted the least dish of Mrs. Herrick’s 
cooking will know that her Sunpay Nicur Suppers will be 
good, and those familiar with her writing will feel assured 
that not all the spice is used in the cooking. Here is a bright 
book of recipes for a meal that somehow needs brightening 
more than most. The dishes described sound delightfully 
dainty and appetizing. The little volume will be a most 
charming Christmas gift. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 

Tur Story oF GRANDMOTHER, by Laura E. Richards, is 
one of the dantiest, most pathetic tales that has been pub- 
lished inalong time. Its very pathos suits it to older readers, 
oye tho in a far less degree to younger readers also. The 
ittle eighteen-year-old grandmother, whose short life was so 
delicate and who really never lived, as the author says, reads 
like a prose poem. It may be suggested that the little story 
is a particularly suitable book to be given to a grandmother 
at Christmas time. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 

Mr. Bates was operator, cipher-operator, and manager of 
the War Department Telegraph Office from 1861-1866, when 
Lincoln ioe to visit the office daily. So he had an unusual 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with Lincoln as a man, 
and it is the man of lovable nature that Mr. Bates pictures in 
his book about LincoLn IN THE TELEGRAPH OrrFicre. There 
are many interesting side lights on some of the other public 
men at that time—such as McClellan, Eckert, Thomas A. 
Scott, Andrew Carnegie, and others. The book is very in- 
teresting and rich in anecdote. There are many illustrations 
from photographs and original documents. (The Century 
Co. $2.00.) 

Two CHILDREN IN THE Woops is a simple little story. 
The children are natural and life-like. They have many a 
good time in much the same way that most other children 
do, but the telling of it, somehow, makes all who read about 
them share in it. Their camping experiences are frequently 
very funny, and sometimes very exciting. The author, 
Rosalind Richards, shows a pins understanding of what 
interests children. It is a healthful, happy book, that chil- 
dren will thoroly appreciate. The illustrations are well exe- 
cuted. (Dana Estes and Company, Boston.) 


A great many generations of children have been made 
happy at Christmas time by finding Cuarrersox close be- 
side their Christmas stocking. The volume of CuaTrERBOXx 
for 1907 is even better than usual. As of yore, it has man 
full-page illustrations, all of them interesting and well printed. 
This year, however, the volume is enlivened by a number of 
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full-page illustrations in color, which add largely to 
the beauty of the book and to its interest for chil- 
dren. The stories are excellent, and there are, in addi- 
tion, a large number of articles written in a form to 
interest young folks that really have scientific or other 
informational value. Parents and teachers planning 
gifts for the present holiday season will do well to 
investigate for themselves CuHatrersBox for 1907. 
(Dana Estes & Company, Boston. ) 


The most interesting of the well known MiInvuTE 
Boy Serrizs which has yet made its appearance is the 
new volume, Tur Minute Boys or Souta CAROLina. 
The author, James Otis, has based his tale upon a _col- 
lection of letters and memoranda written by one of the 
young fellows who aided Marion in the irregular, but 
daring and picturesque, warfare which he waged upon 
the British thruout the Southern States at a period 
when the cause of Independence was at its lowest 
ebb. The Swamp Fox is one of the most romantic 
figures in our national history and the boys who 
followed his lead were sure of adventure. Mr. Otis 
has woven the facts taken from this material into one 
of the best boys’ books of recent years. The volume 
is fully illustrated with drawings by J. W. F. Ken- 
nedy. (Dana Estes & Company, Boston.) 


James Arthur Tufts, professor of English, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, has edited Goldsmith’s Vicar or 
WAKEFIELD and DesertTep Vitiace. It forms the 
latest addition to the Gateway series of English texts, 
ie age under the general editorship of Professor Van 

yke, of Princeton. The two famous masterpieces of 
Goldsmith are here edited with especial care to make 
them clear, interesting, and helpful to those beginning 
the study of literature. The introduction contains 
a sketch of the early development of the English 
novel, an account of Goldsmith’s extraordinary life, 
and criticisms of his writings, by contemporary, as well 
as later, authors. The notes will elucidate all obscure 
points in the text. (American Book Company, New 
York. 45 cents.) 


Public interest has been aroused in children when at 
school, but little attention has been given to the 
more important question of the first two or three 
years of child life. Wise feeding and care for the first 
few years will give any child not constitutionally un- 
sound, a good start in life; whereas the evil conse- 
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“¢T PROPOSE THAT WE HALT HERE. 


From ‘‘ The Minute Boys of South Carolina.” 
Copyright, Dana Estes & Co., 1907. 
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«“<¢missy !’ HE SAID,‘ AND COME AND CALL ON JEREMIAH’S 
DOUGHNUTS !’” 

From “ Two Children in the Wocds.”’ 

Dana Estes & Co., 1907. 


Copyright, 


quence of ignorant management during these years will 
never be overcome. Blanche Tucker in her Norres on 
THE CarRE OF BaBIES AND YOUNG CHILDREN has given the 
simple truths in regard to hygiene that everyone should know. 
As future mothers, all school girls should receive intelligent 
instruction in hygiene, the care of infants, and cooking. 

This little book will furnish teachers with one more means 
of imparting to their pupils information which will be inter- 
esting to them, and of great use in after life. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


Frances Margaret Fox, in Tur Country CuRIsTMas, once 
more introduces us to the Mulvaneys with whom she first 
made us acquainted in How Curistmas CAME TO THE MUL- 
vANEYs. They are as funny as ever, and by moving to the 
country acquire a larger field for their most interesting de- 
velopment. Stubbins is the quaint little chap of former 
times. Hannah is still her mother’s able lieutenant, and Mrs. 
Mulvaney the resourceful general of old. The family for- 
tunes are decidedly on the mend, and by the time Christmas 
arrives and a new “‘pa”’ is secured in the person of farmer 
Welcome Hodgkins, its felicity might be said to be at a maxi- 
mum. A bright, clever story it is, with just a suggestion 
of pathos that makes it thoroly human. The illustrations 
fit the story beautifully. (L.C. Page & Company, Boston. 
50 cents.) 


The way a summer was spent in the country, by some origi- 
nal, imaginative children, is well told in LirrLr Wuirte Inp1an, 
by Fannie E. Astrander. Nothing short of Indians was excit- 
ing enough for them. They were two tribes, and their ex- 
periences making wigwams and their hunting adventures are 
very amusing. (L.C. Page &Co. $1.25.) 


An exceptionally well written book is Toe Rep Fratuers, 
by Theodore Roberts. Its unique play of fancy and imagina- 
tion will appeal to all children as well as to those adults who 
are still young in feeling. The story is based on the old 
Indian legend of the eternal conflict between good and evil. 
There is a delightfully human atmosphere thruout and the 
ultimate triumph of good over evil is, of course, as it should 
be. (THe Rep Fratuers, by Theodore Roberts, $1.50. 
Illustrated and decorated by Charles Livingston Bull. L. C. 
Page & Co.) 

Biiiy’s Princess is a child’s book of delightful surprises. 
Billy is a decidedly interesting small boy and the way he 
faces the world at once wins our admiration, as, in the end, 
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it won admission to the castle of the Princess. The Princess 
is a dainty little maid, charming, and at last very gracious. 
Children will enjoy the story thoroly and appreciate uncon- 
sciously its trueness to their nature. The author, Helen 
Eggleston Haskell, is to be congratulated upon her success. 
Helen McCormick Kennedy has — a series of good 
drawings to illustrate the tale. (L. C. Page & Company, 
Boston. $1.50.) 


Books Received. 


D’Annunzio, Gabriele-—Tur DauGuter or Jorio. 
tle, Brown & Co 

Hewitt, Emma Churchman.—Ease IN CONVERSATION. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 

Matthews, Irma B.—Unper a Circus TENT. 
Jacobs & Co. 

Putnam, George Palmer.—Tasutar Views,or UNIVERSAL 
History. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Washington, Booker T. and Dubois, W. E. Burghardt.— 
Tue NecroInTueSourn. George W. Jacobs &Co. $1.00. 

Whiting, Lillian. Irary,THeMagicLanp. Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.50. 

Baldwin, James.—Tuer Sreconp Fatry Reaper. 
can Book Co. 35c. 

Barbour, Ralph Henry. 
$2.00. 

Johnston, Emma L. and Barnum, Madeline D.—A Book or 
Puays For Lirrte Actors. American Book Co. 30c. 

MacDonald, George.—THE PrINcESS AND THE GOBLIN. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Morgan, George.—Tuer True Patrick Henry. 
pincott Co. $2.00. : 

Tilley, Arthur.—Francois Rasexais. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.50. 

Foote, Anna Elizabeth, and Skinner, Avery Warner.— 
ExXpPLoreRS AND Founpers oF America. American Book 


Lit- 


George W. 


Ameri- 


Hotry. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


J. B. Lip- 


Co. 

Rugh, Charles Edward, T. P. Stevenson, Edwin Diller 
Starbuck, Frank Cramer, and George E. Myers.—Moratr 
TRAINING IN THE Pusiic Scuoots. Ginn & Co. 

















“ ALTHOUGH QUITE DUSTY, THE CONDITIONS WERE FAVORABLE 
FOR FAST RUNNING.” 


From “ The Lost Dragon.’ Copyright, Dana Estes &2Co. 
1907. 
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The Home and the School. 


[Denver Republican.] 


It brings profound encouragement to thinking 
people to realize the amount and the character of 
the work now undertaken by the Congress of Moth- 
ers. 

This organization, which stands primarily for 
“raising the standard of home life,” approaches the 
school in a new spirit. No longer in the attitude of 
criticizing the school for not being perfect and blam- 
ing the teacher because she is fallible, these mothers 
seek first of all to prepare themselves to understand 
the condition of the school life, to realize and correct 
their own shortcomings in the home, to stimulate 
and help one another to live up to their higher pos- 
sibilities as mothers. 

A number of circles of the Mothers’ Congress have 
already been formed here, and there comes from al- 
most every school district the call for help in the 
formation of others. Mothers long to do their full 
duty, and it requires only that they be approached 
with love and sympathy to enlist their larger support 
of a movement which promises to solve many of the 
most difficult problems. When the mother sees the 
teacher and the school as it looks to her child, and 
the child as he is in the eyes of the teacher; when 
the teacher looks upon the child with an intimate 
knowledge of his mother’s character and his home 
surroundings for a background, a condition will be 
reached where one can work in harmony with the 
best results. 

The methods of these circles naturally vary. One 
little group of mothers feels its first need to be the 
study of books or listening to talks which will pre- 
pare them to meet easily and frankly the questions 
of their little ones in regard to sex, and the begin- 
nings of life, than which no subject is of more vital 
importance. Formerly everybody blamed the moth- 
er for her failure in this respect, and few till now 
came forward and showed her wisely step by step 
how to proceed. 

Another group considers such subjects as proper 
breakfasts for school children, the best books for 
children and mothers, home discipline, ete. It is 
readily seen that such topics as these and a hundred 
others are of engrossing interest to the earnest 
mother. 

When a new school year opens or a new subject 
of study is presented to the children, still another 
circle invites the school principal to send to their 
meeting a teacher who will explain fully the value 
of the study, its methods and principles, so that the 
mother’s interest is assured from the start, and if 
the child dislikes the study—as for instance is often 
the case at first in physiology—the mother is able 
by her understanding and appreciation to hold him 
to his task and overcome his objections. 

The mother and the teacher, whether they recog- 
nize it or not, are working in partnership, and it is 
the avowed purpose of the Mothers’ Congress to 
bring both to a sense of the joy they will find in 
their undertaking when they work hand in hand— 
in full sympathy and understanding, with all imagin- 
ary barriers swept away. 

It is true that parents have apparently shown an 
alarming indifference to the affairs of the school, and 
that some serious difficulties have arisen in conse- 
quence. This indifference has grown out of a mis- 
taken idea that the school life is the teacher’s busi- 
ness and that parents help most by keeping out of 
the way. When the school is visited only by in- 
dignant protesting parents, it is only natural that the 
teachers dread their appearance upon the scene and 
do not encourage a repetition. 

_All these misapprehensions are in a fair way to be 
dispelled. We shall have before long a community 
of earnest, intelligent and enthusiastic mothers eager 
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to bring their homes up to higher standards, deter 
mined to spare no pains to co-operate in every way 
with the school people, and acting on the conviction 
that if they take care of the homes the nation will 
take care of itself. 


Parents’ Associations in Germany. 


By Dr. L. R. KLEMM, of the United States Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Parents’ Associations are quite frequently found 
in Germany, where they are Called Eltern-Abend 
(parents’ evenings). They are usually in intimate 
connection with the school, and the teachers play 
leading parts in the proceedings of the meetings. 
Often lectures on interesting subjects are held; les- 
sons in current topics are given; experiences are ex- 
changed between parents and teachers; measures 
are agreed upon to check certain local evils; methods 
are discussed to rescue children from wicked influ- 
ences; truants are redeemed, and musical perform- 
ances are inserted to make the meetings pleasant 
even to those who are not particularly interested in 
the topic of the day. 

There can be no doubt as to the usefulness of these 
associations. They prove to be social centers of no 
mean importance, and the schools are greatly bene- 
fited by them. To draw together to mutual under- 
standing and work the two most important educa- 
tional influences of the growing generation, home 
and school, is an object worthy of the labor of the 
best in the community. If we further consider, 
that in these meetings many valuable educational 
seed-corns are sown among the parents which pre- 
vent their sliding back into a condition of ignorance, 
especially in small settlements or villages, these as- 
sociations prove to be the preservers of common 
school education, veritable continuation schools. 

During my recent visit in Germany, I attended 
two such “‘parents’ evenings”’ in small towns, and I 
was told that no church had ever benefited the com- 
munity as these “evenings” had done. The meet- 
ings were held in schoolrooms, and thus the school- 
buildings were utilized more than formerly. 




















‘“¢Oh, Mother! Mother! Father! Father! Look at our 
Lion! We found him ourselves! He’s ours ! oy 
From Frances Hodson Burnett’s “The Cozy Lion.” Copy- 
right, 1907. The Century Co. 
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The Schooling of Baby. 


By F. ELLioT CARTER, New Jersey. 


[From Teachers Magazine for Decemter.] 


It was the opening day of school, and the day 
that Baby was to go to school for the first time. 
School was an introduction to life. To attend it 
was to become a different person, to leave the ranks 
of very little girls; to be one of the people. 

Besides, Clarence and Lily went to school, and 
what they did was just right. They said that 
school was hard, that it was horrid; but they went, 
and one who did not was not of the elect, and 
might, with impunity, be scorned, overlooked. So, 
horrid or not, one must go to school; and oh, how 
glad she was that the day had come! 

All this was a quarter of a century ago. 

But Baby was to enter kindergarten, not a real 
school. This was a disappointment, but she was 
accustomed to disappointments coming her way. 
She was the youngest. 

The big Bible had her name Florence, but she had 
never been called that, and she was not sorry. 
Florence meant tall, majestic, a young lady with 
queenly head and black eyes. ‘‘Baby”’ ieft more 
scope and life for fun. Some more “sporty”’ 
nickname would have suited her still better, but 
Baby answered well enough. 

The curls which were a part of her seemed to 
take an extra long time to brush that morning. 
Mamma may have been more than usually solici- 
tous of their appearance; at all events, Baby danced 
with impatience to be off, long before they were 
done. But at last they were pronounced complete, 
breakfast was eaten and, holding Mamma’s hand, 
the candidate for the kindergarten marched down 
Sixth Street and ascended the winding steps which 
led to the school door. 

The kindergarten was an oblong room with a hard- 
wood floor, and, in place of the tiny chairs now used, 
a row of double desks, ordinary primary school 
desks. 

Florence wes installed in the front seat, near Miss 
Horeyes. 

One end of the room was occupied by a black- 
board; the remainder was floor space, devoted to 
round games and to elementary lessons in geog- 
raphy, when such 
wits as Lina Hart 
were wont to say 
“north, south, 
east, west,” turn- 
ing their little per- 4 
sons about and 
pointing in the di- 
rections named. 
There was a frame 
on Miss Horeyes’ 
desk, much like a 
slate frame, Baby 
thought, but 
strung with wires A 
on which were ; © 
colored marbles. 
Miss Horeyes pick- 

this up with 
her left hand, and 
with the right 
hand moved the 
marbles on the 
wires, one at a 
time. The children 
said “one, two, 
three,” etc., as the 
marbles moved. Pooh! that was counting. Florence 
knew all about counting. School was not so won- 
derful, then. 


part of her. 


Some time during the morning a round game was 
started. This change allowed Baby to see all the 
children who had been behind her while she was in 
her seat. How many 
faces there were that 
she had never before 
seen! The only familiar 
ones were Willie Silver- 
stein and Lina Hart. 
Florence could not 
agree with Mr. Froebel 
on the desirability of a 
child’s early introduc- 
tion to its social world. 
She interrupted the 
proceedings on her own 
account. She broke in- 
to wailing. 

The queries custom- 
ary on such occasions 
elicited the usual de- 
mand for the maternal 
relative. This separa- 
tion for two consecu- 
tive hours was unheard 
of and_ unbearable. 
Mamma would be play- 
ing on the piano alone, 
with no little girl to pick up her tiny short skirts 
and dance. 

She was assured that her eyes would behold her 
mother at dinner-time. 

There were two sessions of kindergarten in those 
days, and at luncheon she placed before the house 
her objection to attending the afternoon sitting. It 
was overruled, and Baby was despatched, with, how- 
ever, the consoling company of Lily, her next older 
sister, and it was the custom for some time there- 
after to allow her this consort of afternoons, pro- 
vided she had not shed tears in the forenoon. She 
never again made an outbreak, only there was a 
mistiness of vision occasionally. How Lily’s ab- 
sence from her own school was condoned, or her 
presence at the kindergarten accounted for, history 
doth not relate. 

The next morning, just after school called, the 
children got in a long line and stood there awhile, 
apparently waiting for some event that should allow 
the festivities to proceed. This was a part of school 
Baby had not yet seen. It was nice, only the girl next 
in front of her had pigtails tied with little blue 
ribbons, and she never kept her head still. The 
result was a tickling of Florence’s nose. 

Soon the line began to move. It went out of the 
kindergarten, across the wide hall, into a square room 
with a large raised platform at one end of which 
was a piano. 

This was assembly! She had heard of assembly. 
The children took their places on long settees, arms 
were folded, and Mr. Mohn, who stood on the plat- 
form, closed his eyes. Everyone else did the same, 
so Baby closed her eyes. Mr. Mohn began ‘Our 
Father,’ and recited the Lord’s Prayer. Everyone 
joined in. When it was over and one’s eyes re- 
opened to the welcome, but strange-appearing day- 
light, Willie Silverstein raised his hand. The temer- 
ity of it! In assembly! Mr. Mohn asked what he 
wanted. It seemed that another little boy had had 
his eyes open during the prayer and Willie wanted 
Mr. Mohn to know of it. Mr. Mohn said that if 
Willie had not had his own eyes open, he could not 
have seen the other boy’s eyes. 

This reasoning seemed to Baby as out-Solomoning 


She broke into wailing. 
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Solomon. She told it to everyone she knew. 

She soon discovered that a room adjoining the 
kindergarten, a room where one’s thirst might be 
assuaged by official permission to leave the room, 
was the favored repository of some shining rocking- 
horses, provided by the powers that were for the 
delectation of the sterner sex during recess time. 
There was no equivalent pastime for the girls. The 
law of compensation was not at work here. 

A rocking-horse or a boy’s velocipede had always 
been Baby’s idea of dolce far niente, and she was 
a charming performer on both instruments. After 
this it was her custom to cultivate a daily thirst, for 
the sole purpose of gazing on these prancing steeds. 
Her wildest ambition never soared the mounting of 
one sub rosa; but she did hope and trust that Miss 
Horeyes would voluntarily accord permission some 
day. However, a girl’s sphere was at that time in 
a state of evolution. Florence herself, later, devel- 
oped into one of the advance guard of rational 
exercise for her sex. But up to that time a maiden 
straddling a horse, wooden or otherwise, would have 
raised a hurricane. 

It was not long before her parents became dis- 
satisfied with Florence’s lack of progress in the 





A rocking horse had always been Baby’s idea of 
dolce jar niente. 


kindergarten, and her eldest sister was detailed to 
— her to school and request her being ad- 
to a grade. 


vane 
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In accordance with the primitive custom of the 


day, this was immediately done. Baby entered 
Miss Condit’s class that morning as the children 
were reciting Roman numbers. 

“One I, one; two I’s, two,” they chanted. 

Here was learning indeed! No game, this, but 
actual knowledge. Baby felt a head taller. How 
she would enjoy saying that with them. Of course, 

it meant ‘ One," 
want one; two, I 
want two,” etc. 
Everything after 
“Three V's 
y) three,” was un- 
4, distinguishable 
At i] jargon,—one_ of 
the mysteries to 
be learned of the 
initiated. 

Crocheting was 
taught in this 
grade. Baby was 
supplied with a 
white bone hook, 
and a ball of red 
worsted, and a 
™ lamp mat was 

“~~ started for her 
by Miss Condit. 
There were no 
lamps at home, but it seemed they needed a lamp- 
mat. 

Miss Condit could crochet fast, very fast. She 
seemed to be working against time. Baby dared 
not request a slower demonstration. She had asked 
questions before at home, and repeated squelchings 
by older brothers had borne their harvest—fear of 
ridicule. She took the embryo mat and the hook, 
and diligently pushed the latter up and down within 
the last loop made by Miss Condit, until that 
lady came down the aisle again, when she re- 
proved Florence’s lack of industry, and gave 
another demonstration of a lady earning her living 
by crochet. 

This happened repeatedly. Baby could never 
solve the mystery of how Miss Condit discovered 
that she had done nothing. She never failed of the 
reproof, she never worked slowly, and she never 
taught Florence to crochet. 

But there came a time when Baby began to learn. 
After she had become accustomed to school and 
school ways, had left Mohn’s and was installed in 
the public school, she gradually lost her fear of ask- 
ing for explanation, and became one of the little 
lights in the intellectual world bounded by the four 
walls of her class-room. 






Crocheting was taught. 





The Festal Season. 
By Susie M. Best. 


Christmas comes, the bells proclaim it, 
As they clang across the snow; 

Christmas comes, the children’s carols 
Tell the tale of Long Ago. 


Christmas comes, the shops assert it 
With their holiday attire; 

Christmas comes, behold the holly 
With its beads of crimson fire.’ 


Christmas comes, the talk of presents 
That to children’s hearts is dear 
And the planning of surprises 


Tell the festal season’s near. 
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Cause and Cure of Nervous Exhaustion. 
By Dr. EMILY NOBLE. 


Control of the nervous system is one of the most 
~ a factors in the building of “the house we 
ive in.” 

The causes of nervous exhaustion are many. 
Some authorities blame heredity, others environ- 
ment and lack of self-control. 

It is only recently that we are fully understanding 
that all bodily regenerating forces are co-related, 
and the nervous and circulatory systems are so 
closely related that both are controlled by the 
rhythmic breath. 

A teacher has written to ask for an easy defini- 
tion of rhythm in breathing; such as I spoke of in 
my first talk.* I answered her question by referring 
her to a sketch of the lungs in their proper position, 
to be found in any physiology. Such a sketch shows 
that when fully expanded, the lower edges of the 
lungs rest upon a slightly arched muscle called the 
diaphragm, a muscle that divides the organs of the 
chest from those of the abdominal cavity. 

In the rhythmic breath, with which nature en- 
dowed us all (but which so many of us have re- 
versed), the lower edges of the expanded lungs 
press downward upon this arch, causing it, with 
every inhalation, to take a rhythmic dip into the 
abdominal cavity, creating a slight movement or 
vibration of the contents of the abdomen, and at 
the same time compelling a slight outward expan- 
sion of the abdominal walls. This movement is 
simultaneous (in correct breathing) with an out- 
ward expansion of the ribs. 

This rhythm was designed by nature to govern 
energy and the blood supply. Once re-estab- 
lished, it is one of the few things in life that become 
automatic. 

If this explanation is not clear, notice the rhythm 
of a baby’s bare body after its bath. In the child’s 
unconscious expression of life it will readily be 
realized that rhythm is the baby’s birthright. Many 
girls and women get the fixed impression that deep 
breathing, instead of the high-chest breath, en- 
larges the waist muscles. On the contrary, correct 
breathing, the deeper the better, improves all the 
outlines and contours of the body, and preserves the 
youthful curves of the throat and neck which women 
lose at a very early age thru shallow breathing. 

I am not a faddist or extremist along any line of 
work or thought. I do not advocate flat shoes, 
sloppy waist lines, and no corsets. I believe that 
stylish dressing is consistent with well-fitting cor- 
sets and right breathing. Dressing gracefully is all 
a question of adjustment and adaptability to indi- 
vidual expression. 

Superfluous fat about the hips, loins, and abdo- 
men is impossible when the law of right breathing 
is applied to one’s daily existence. All teachers 
are aware that in chemical experiments oxygen and 
carbon cannot exist in the same vessel. The same 
rule applies to the tissues of the body. Fat is sev- 
enty-nine per cent. stored-away carbon, and if one 
is breathing a full percentage of oxygen, superfluous 
flesh cannot accumulate. 

A well-known high school principal has written, 
“‘T am simply amazed at the benefit I have received 
from your instruction in rhythmic breathing. 
This is the greatest thing that has come into my 
life as a regenerating force. I wish it might be 
taught to all children. I am firmly of the belief 
that it would eliminate the catarrhal and pulmonary 
troubles characteristic of this climate.’ 

In Talk II,+ I spoke of our conscious part in body- 
building, such as the selection of our environment, 
the air we breathe, the effect of diet, etc. All these 


*See THE ScHoot JournaL for November 16. 
+See Ture Scuoou Journat for November 23, 


are important factors in their relation to the nerv- 
ous system. Nervous exhaustion is very common 
among brain workers of any class. The real cause 
of nervousness, apart from shock to the nervous 
system, seems to originate in wrong food, wrong 
environment, and an overtaxing of physical endur- 
ance. Every effort, either mental or physical, 
involves the expenditure of a certain amount of 
nerve energy which, in normal health, is readily 
restored from day to day by proper attention to air, 
food, sleep, and hygiene. 

The circulatory system follows the nervous 
system like its shadow, and while the nerves supply 
the volition and motive power of our bodies, it is 
the blocd that supplies the nervous system with 
nutrition, and as the quantity and quality of our 
blood is largely governed by our habits of living, 
the air we breathe, the food we eat, and what we 
drink, we are responsible for the control of our 
nerves. Self-control is a very important factor in 
the cultivation of nerve energy. There should be 
moderation in all things, toleration of unavoidable 
conditions, cheerfulness and equanimity as we 
battle with the storms of life, high ideals, and large 
ambitions, but willingness to be satisfied if we do 
not always realize them. 

Nothing counteracts the worry and depression 
caused by the failure of cherished plans like the 
knowledge that we have done our best, and we must 
learn to lessen the tension of high strung nerves, and 
let go. Worry is so destructive to cellular life that 
it breaks down healthy tissue much faster than this 
can be rebuilt. 

Sometimes the cause of nerve exhaustion and 
brain fatigue is found to be a strain on the optic 
nerve. Persistent headache and pain around the 
eyes should never remain unheeded. A short per- 
iod of treatment of the eyes, and wearing glasses, 
often cures most distressing head symptoms. Among 
children epilepsy is sometimes caused by eye-strain, 
and the little folks’ eyes should be examined from 
time to time, and the studies should be so varied 
that the eyes are not under constant strain. 

Congested liver, impaired assimilation, digestive 
disturbances, and insomnia, are all caused by de- 
pleted nerve force, as is also a craving for opiates 
and stimulants. A mild form of stimulant is help- 
ful and curative in nervous troubles, but narcotics 
should be used very sparingly if necessary to induce 
sleep, and always with a knowledge of their ajter- 
effect on the patient. 

My readers must not think I am making light of 
nervous troubles. I am not, for I know from per- 
sonal experience that there is no disease so hard to 
bear as nervous prostration, and those in charge of 
nervous children or patients cannot have too much 
patience and sympathy with the sufferer. 

On the other hand, patients must not forget that 
nervous symptoms are often more sensational than 
real, and they cannot learn too soon that getting 
better or worse is very much a matter of self-control. 
Those afflicted with nervousness should do all in 
their power to co-operate in the efforts made for 
their relief. 

The complete and constant use of the brain is 
good for everyone; it is overwork and overtaxing 
the brain that causes brain-fag, nerve leakage, and 
nervous exhaustion. 

Late hours are always a serious tax on physical 
endurance, and use up the time that could be spent 
to better advantage in sleep. Seven to nine hours 
of sleep are absolutely necessary for perfect health 
and daily recuperation of mental and physical 
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energy. In almost any jorm nervous exhaustion can 
be cured by rest, proper food, hygiene, dieting, right 
breathing, nerve-energizing, nerve-relaxing, and a 
conscious storing of dynamic energy. Sometimes 
change of scene and travel are the quickest for relief 
from nervous strain, compelling as it does, self-help, 
a complete change of thought, and absence from 
over-anxious friends. : 

I do not advocate relying wholly on mental science 
or mind cures, but mental attitudes have their place. 
As human beings, we have choice of thought. No 
mind is large enough to hold more than one thought 
at a time, and it rests with ourselves whether we 
submit to the melancholy which follows depressing 
thought, or by conscious will-power rouse up a 
cheerful optimism. It is our duty to become a 
vital, rather than a stagnant, part of the universe. 
When we permit the depressions of the vital ener- 
gies to "become dominant we become selfish and 
self-centered, making no effort to conquer adverse 
conditions. 

To get the best we can out of the present is the best 
preparation for the future. 





Hygienic School Innovations. 


GERMAN AND SWISS MOVEMENTS TO IMPROVE HEALTH 
OF STUDENTS. 


Stating that the importance of better care of the 
health during childhood is daily becoming more 
recognized, Consul T. J. Albert, of Brunswick, des- 
cribes some of the plans to further this aim being 
carried out in Germany and Switzerland: 

In Grunewald, a suburb of Berlin, this summer, 
for the first time in a public school, instruction free 
of charge in swimming has been given to the chil- 
dren. The Berlin municipality will establish a forest 
school, which will be distinguished from the Char- 
lottenburg type by being a complete boarding school, 
where the pupils will reside. There are already two 
hundred children counted upon as pupils. The sub- 
jects of children’s health and school hygiene at the 
approaching Congress for Hygiene and Demography 
will be more broadly considered than heretofore. 
During the present holidays increased attention has 
been given to juvenile sports and rambles in the 
country. 

The Prussian Minister of Public Instruction has 
issued a direction worthy of imitation. In order to 
prevent as far as possible the injurious effects of long 
sitting by the pupils in the schools, he recommends 
that, on days when the regular instruction in gym- 
nastic exercises is not given, such free exercises with- 
out apparatus should be taken by the male and 
female scholars in a systematic manner as will pro- 
mote the invigoration of their health and will be 
specially conducive to good carriage. Before issu- 
ing a general order he desires trials to be made in a 
number of schools of different sorts. Such arrange- 
ments are to be chosen as the practical knowledge 
of the. managers and teaching staff think can with 
care and circumspection be safely carried thru. The 
exercises are to last five to ten minutes, which time 
is to be added to suitable pauses between lessons. 
The bodily exercises are to be in the open air or in 
a closed room after thoro ventilation. 

In Switzerland the city of Berne has established 
a permanent exhibition for school hygiene. In the 
city of Basel the Liberal School Union has adopted 
a resolution demanding obligatory instruction in 
swimming for the upper classes of the public schools, 
the erection of school sanitariums, and the comple- 
tion of the Institute for School Physicians. The 
city of St. Gall has made a trial of special classes 
graded according to the mental capacity of the chil- 
dren, similar to the Mannheim model. 


. The past, present and future of Moods Sarsaparilla are: It has cured, it is cur- 
ing, it will cure. 
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Brown University Women’s College. 


Ten years ago, Pembroke Hall, the first building 
of the Women’s College in Brown University (Prov- 
idence, R. I.), was formally opened. It was built, 
at a cost of $37,900, thru the efforts of the Rhode 
Island Society for the Collegiate Education of 
Women. The members of this Society, which was 
chartered in 1896, are chiefly Rhcde Island women, 
who, appreciating from the first the need of a prop- 
erly equipped women’s college in the State, worked 
hard and devotedly to secure subscriptions for this 
recitation hall, and had the satisfaction of pre- 
— it, with every bill paid, to the University in 

During these ten years the Society has been con- 
tinually under the presidency of Miss Sarah E. Doyle, 
who is widely known for her interest and achieve- 
ments in educational matters. At a recent meeting 
of the Society in celebration of the tenth year since 
the dedication of Pembroke Hall, Miss Doyle gave a 
significant account of the material development of 
the College in that time. 

Besides the facts already mentioned, she recalled 
the gradual furnishing of Pembroke Hall by means 
of individual gifts of furniture, books and pictures, 
very many of which came from members of the So- 
ciety. She told of a loan fund of $1,800 contributed 
from the same source, and maintained for the use of 
the students, and of an endowment fund of $34,000 
which was raised in 1901. In all, shesaid, the Treas- 
urer had administered over $81,000 since the organ- 
ization of the Society, while its own expenses for 
the same time had hardly exceeded $200. 

It is evident that the Alumnae and other friends 
of the Women’s College have a labor, if a happy one, 
before them to maintain a record equal to this of 
the Rhode Island Society for the Collegiate Educa- 
tion of Women, for constant, willing, and intelligent 
helpfulness. 

There are, to be sure, already many indications of 
this spirit. Two buildings besides Pembroke Hall 
have come into the possession of the College: a dor- 
mitory—Slater Memorial Homestead—and as its 
latest and largest gift, the Sayles Gymnasium. One 
of the greatest possible additions to the comfort and 
attractiveness of the College is the campus, which 
has recently been made, thru the generosity of 
friends, from lands adjoining the Gymnasium. And 
from the Alumnae come all the time proofs of faith- 
fulness and interest. They number only about four 
hundred, and yet their gifts for the present year 
amount to $4,000. This includes pictures, books, 
magazines and money; and when the Gymnasium 
was building, they provided bowling alleys for it. 
They are also responsible for one course in the cur- 
riculum. 

If the Alumnae were a larger and wealthier body, 
the present serious need of an endowment of $50,000 
for the Gymnasium would certainly be met without 
delay. As it is, there may be delay, but with the 
continued and combined efforts of alumnae and 
friends, it seems incredible that the College should 
wait long for this future endowment, the lack of 
which so hampers its work and lessens its efficiency. 
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Educational Work at Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo. 


By J. S. Yates, A. M. 


The bright side of the negro problem, a side which 
he who seeks may find, is the steady,—even if by 
some considered slow,—development of the Negro 
from the barbarism in which he was found in Africa 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, to the 
degree of Christian civilization in which the first 
decade of the twentieth century now finds his de- 
scendents in America; and foremost among the 
agencies that have contributed to their uplift should 
be mentioned the numerous schools designed and 
conducted exclusively for the physical, mental, 
moral and industrial education of the negro in the 
United States. 


Speaking only after a wide acquaintance with 
such schools, and from an experience that extends 
over more than a quarter century, it has not been 
our good fortune to know of a school in which better 
and more practical results are being obtained than 
in Lincoln Institute. 


This school, situated on the most commanding of 
the many hills of Jefferson City, has a unique his- 
tory, in the fact that it had its origin in a fund of 
$6,379, contributed by the sixty-second and sixty- 
fifth regiments of United States Colored Infantry 
when they were honorably discharged from service, 
January 14, 1866. The only conditions of the gift 
were that a school be established in Missouri open 
to negroes, and that the training of teachers for 
their own people be one of the important features 
of the work. Of these brave soldiers it may be said 
in truth, ‘They builded better than they knew.” 
Possibly no single act could be stronger proof of the 
negro’s innate sense of honor, of gratitude, and of 
his desire to be helpful to himself and to his poster- 
ity, than was this act of founding a school and nam- 
ing it in honor of the great emancipator, Lincoln. 


Opened to students for the first time in 1866, 
Lincoln Institute’s main building was completed in 
1871; in 1879, by legislative enactment, it became 
a State Normal School; later, in a similar way, a 
college with strong normal and industrial depart- 
ments. 


Liberal appropriations received at each session of 
the Missouri Legislature make it possible to keep 
the teaching force, buildings, equipment, and gen- 
eral facilities up to a high standard of excellence; 
and to-day, under the excellent management of Dr. 
Benjamin F. Allen, a Christian gentleman of rare 
executive ability and scholarly attainments, and 
with a faculty whose members represent the train- 
ing of the best schools of the country,—specialists 
in their particular line of work,—Lincoln Institute 
stands second to none of the great schools of the 
United States, any part, or all, of whose work is the 
training of negro youths for the activities of life. 


Governor Folk, former State Superintendent W. 
T. Carrington, Superintendent J. M. Greenwood, and 
many other eminent state and municipal officers 
whose duties bring them into contact with the school, 
have, on various public occasions, referred in no 
uncertain sound to the great work that thru the 
agency of Lincoln Institute is being accomplished 
here for the development of the Missourinegro. In- 
deed, the Missouri legislators and their constituents 
are so thoroly impressed with the direct, as well as 
the indirect, value of the school to the citizens of the 
State, irrespective of color, that they hesitate not 
at all to grant, at each session of the Legislature, the 
full amount of money that in the judgment of the 
Regents and President of the institution is neces- 
sary to maintain and increase the high standard of 


excellence which has always characterized “The 
Lincoln Institute idea.” 


The students are a high-minded, energetic body 
of young people, many of whom make heroic strug- 
gles and undergo many hardships and sacrifices in 
order to obtain an education. 


Many graduates already have secured enviable 
places in the world’s work, as in the case of William 
Tecumseh Vernon, alumnus of 1890, now Registrar 
of the Treasury; Judge I. F. Bradley of Kansas City, 
Kansas; Lawyers Farmer and Martin of Chicago; 
Doctor A. W. Williams and others too numerous to 
mention in this limited space, who are doing well in 
the various professions; to say nothing of those who 
are meeting with eminent success in the trades and 
business enterprises, and who may be found scattered 
thruout the entire Western and Northwestern sec- 
tions of the United States. 


Relative to the strength of the industrial side of 
the school’s work, it is safe to say that no young 
woman is graduated from Lincoln Institute without 
a practical, as well as theoretical, knowledge of cook- 
ing, sewing, and the general principles of domestic 
science and domestic art. 


She can make her own clothes, cook her own food, 
and assume the general responsibilities of a home 
with eminent satisfaction, while each young man 
who secures a life diploma must show proficiency in 
at least two trades. Gates without hinges, broken 
window-panes, and generally shiftless-looking ex- 
terior conditions, are not likely to characterize the 
homes of these young people, for thrift, economy, 
and enterprise are impressed upon them at every 
step in their school life. So thoroly are they im- 
bued with the spirit of education even in the lower 
grades of the school, that a comparatively small per 
cent. of all who enter fail to remain long enough to 
graduate from some one or more of the various de- 
partments of the institution. 


The great fertility of the soil of the middle west 
makes agriculture in this section a leading and most 
remunerative pursuit; a comparatively large num- 
ber of negroes already owns valuable farm land 
thruout the section. Recognizing the importance 
of these and other incidental facts as import- 
ant elements in the progress of his race, Dr. Allen 
inaugurated in the first year of his presidency, a 
farmers’ convention, hoping thereby to improve the 
condition of these farmers, increase their number, 
and inspire his students with a desire for agricultural 
pursuits. Thus would he decrease the much talked 
of and alarming influx of negroes to the large cities, 
where the chances of making an honest livelihood 
are, to say the least, more precarious for the, negro 
than in the country; tendencies to criminality more 
numerous and the mortality greater. 


Already much interest has been created by means 
of these conferences, and Friday, November 1, the 
sixth annual session was held in the Institute 
Auditorium. As a summary of the educational 
work that is planned and executed here, by the 
spirit that prompts it and pervades the entire place, 
perhaps there can be no more fitting statement than 
the following quotations from the address recently 
given by the nation’s chief executive before the in- 
habitants of that thrifty negro town, Mound Bayou, 
Mississippi, “‘The fundamental factor of any man’s 
success in life is his own character, his own capacity 
for work, for doing justly by his neighbor and in 
getting justice from{them in return.” 
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The News of the World. 


Three Kings and five Queens lunched together at 
Windsor Castle on November 17. Those present 
were King Edward and Queen Alexandra of England, 
the Kaiser and Kaiserin of Germany, the King and 
Queen of Spain, Queen Maud of Norway, and Queen 
Amelia of Portugal. 


The new census of Cuba is almost completed. It 
is estimated that the population of the island ex- 
ceeds 2,000,000. 


Two Russian gunboats were destroyed by fire at 
the Baltic Shipbuilding Yards, St. Petersburg, on 
November 15. The fire was incendiary. 


The Omaha Street Railway Company flooded 
Omaha with nickels on Saturday, November 16. It 
met its monthly payroll with 600,000 nickels, 
$30,000 in all. The company had promised 
actual cash on payday and this was the only way it 
could keep its promise. 


On account of the continued scarcity of food in 
the Turkish Empire there will be no import duty on 
foreign wheat until the end of January. 


Upon leaving Windsor Castle, the Emperor of 


Germany left no less a sum than $10,000 to be di-' 


vided among the servants at the Castle, the game- 
keepers and stable attendants. 


Yale University has recently received a gift of 
$50,000 from Frederick C. Weyerhauser of St, Paul. 
He represents the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The gift will go to support a Chair of 
Applied Forestry and Practical Lumbering in the 
Yale Forestry School. 


President Roosevelt will make a pilgrimage to the 
early home of President Madison at Montpelier, Va., 
on Thanksgiving Day. He will return in time to 
eat his Thanksgiving dinner at the White House. 


Acting Secretary of War Oliver has approved the 
action of the Army Ordnance Board in allotting 
$25,000 to the Signal Corps to be used in getting 
a dirigible balloon for scouting purposes.. 


An imperial garden party was given in Tokio, 
Japan, on November 19. The Emperor and Em- 
press were ill and not able to be present. They were 
represented by the Crown Prince and Princess. 


The Philippines Assembly is discussing sending 
delegates to Washington. 


The Government of San Salvador issued a decree, 
on November 20, granting amnesty to all political 
prisoners. It declared also that all political exiles 
were at liberty to return to the country. 

President Figueroa has issued a proclamation to 
‘the people of Salvador, promising them a fair ad- 
ministration of the National Government and urging 
them to forget past differences and to work in har- 
mony for the prosperity of the country. 


Our New State. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of November 16, 
President Roosevelt signed with an eagle quill pen 
the proclamation that made Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma a State of the Union. 

The pen was turned over to Governor Frantz to 
= delivered to the historical society of the new 

tate. 

The President’s proclamation was read in Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, by Charles Filson, Secretary of Okla- 
homa Territory. 

The oaths of office were administered to Governor 
Charles N. Haskell and other State officials before 
noon. 


United States Leases Harbor. 


The United States has rented Magdalena Bay, 
Lower California, from Mexico. The harbor is to be 
used as a coaling station for the United States navy. 
The Government is to be allowed to maintain two 
coaling ships there for a period of three years. A 
similar concession to Mexico by this country is 
promised. 


Secretary Taft Homeward Bound. 


Secretary Taft arrived at Vladivostok on Novem- 
ber 18. He landed from the cruiser Rainbow, drove 
through the city and did some shopping. He was 
escorted by Russian troops. 

In the evening he dined with General Pflug, the 
commander of the forces. The healths of President 
Roosevelt and Emperor Nicholas were drunk. 

Secretary Taft expects to reach St. Petersburg on 
December 3. There he will have an interview with 
the, Emperor. 


Governors to Meet. 


President Roosevelt has invited the Governors of 
the States and Territories to meet him at the White 
House next May. He wishes to discuss with them 
how to conserve the natural resources. 

He will also invite the members of the two houses 
of Congress and the Inland Waterways Commission 
to meet him at the same time. 


Remedy for Money Stringency. 


President Roosevelt has made public a plan for 
relieving the current money stringency. He reached 
it after many long consultations with Secretary of 
the Treasury Cortelyou, Secretary of State Root, 
—_— General Meyer, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Panama bonds to the amount of $50,000,000 will 
be issued immediately. So will Treasury certi- 
ficates, bearing interest at three per cent., payable 
to bearer, to the amount of $100,000,000. 

The bonds can be made the basis of increased na- 
tional bank circulation. The proceeds of the cer- 
tificates will be promptly deposited in the national 
banks. 

THE NEW CERTIFICATES. 

The designs for the new certificates have been 
chosen. Director Sullivan, of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, has been instructed to proceed with 
the work. They will closely resemble a fifty dollar sil- 
ver certificate. On the left side of the face will bea 
vignette of Alexander Hamilton, and on the top of 
the back, in large letters, will appear the words “Cer- 
tificate of Indebtedness.” The date of the act 
authorizing the issue will be given, together with the 
rate of interest and the date of retirement one year 
hence. The Panama Canal bonds will be ready for 
issue as soon as bids are accepted after November 30. 

The President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Controller of the Currency have received hun- 
dreds of messages of congratulation upon their finan- 
cial plan. The Treasury officials say that the pres- 
ent financial stringency is due to a wholly unreason- 
able lack of confidence. This caused the business 
men of the country to undertake suddenly to do 
business on a cash basis. There is not sufficient 
currency to allow this. Then private individuals 
became paniec-stricken and withdrew their balances 
from the banks. The issue of Panama bonds and 
Treasury certificates is expected to draw this capital 
from its hiding places and put it once more into cir- 
culation. This will cause an easing of the money 
market which will restore public confidence and ye- 
establish the general credit. 
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Outburst on the Sun. 

A remarkable outburst on the sun was observed 
at Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, England, on No- 
vember 15.. An immense flame shot up at a rate of 
more than 10,000 miles a minute until it reached a 
height of 325,000 miles. It broke into fragments 
and disappeared. 

A number of sun spots have recently been ob- 
served. Prominent astronomers predict that these 
solar disturbances will lead to violent storms, floods, 
voleanic disturbances, and earthquakes. 


Harvard Honors Its Founder. 
November 26 is believed to be the three hundredth 
anniversary of John Harvard’s birth. In honor of 
its founder, Harvard University arranged a program 
of commemorative exercises beginning with a public 
address on November 18 and ending with a students’ 
torchlight procession on November 29. 


New President of Howard University. 

The Rev. Wilbur Patterson Thirkield was installed 
President of Howard University in Washington, on 
November 15. President Roosevelt, James Bryce 
the British Ambassador, and Andrew Carnegie de- 
livered addresses. They all took cheerful views of 
the future of the colored race in America. 

The President said that he hoped the medical 
graduates of the university would go directly to live 
and work among their own people. 


Emperor William at Highcliffe Castle. 

After his visit to Windsor, the German Emperor 
went to Highcliffe Castle, Isle of Wight. Here he 
is taking a rather strenuous rest cure. 

He frequently takes long drives in a powerful 
motor car. In the evening he plays cards. Some 
hours each day he gives to State affairs. Special 
telegraph and telephone instruments and a special 
med service have been established with Highcliffe 

astle. 


New Trade Convention. 

A commercial convention between Great Britain 
and the United States was signed at the Foreign 
Office, London, on November 20. The signers were 
Sir Edward Gray, the foreign secretary, and Am- 
bassador Reid. In future British works of art will 
be admitted to the United States at one quarter less 
than the present duty. 

In return, American commercial samples will be 
admitted free at British ports. 


Emperor of Corea Appeals to People. 

The Emperor of Corea has issued an edict exhort- 
ing his subjects to join with the authorities in bring- 
ing about order in all parts of the country and in 
promoting its industrial advancement. 


Railway Strike in India. 

The East Indian Railway, 2,165 miles long, is the 
second largest line in India. Its traffic has been al- 
most entirely paralyzed by a strike. 

On November 20, the most important section of 
the road, that from Calcutta to Allahabad, was tied 
up. Six thousand passengers were stranded at 
Asansol, Bengal. 

Reports have been coming in constantly of en- 
gineers who deserted their trains at remote stations. 
In some places they drove off with the locomotives 
and left the cars. 

The jute mills have been seriously affected by the 
strike. They have been obliged to stop work on 
account of shortage of coal. 

The strike is particularly serious because of wide- 
spread famine conditions. These call for speedy 
transportation of relief supplies. 

The trouble on the railroad began with the engin- 
eers. They are nearly all Europeans. They were 
joined on November 20 by great numbers of natives 
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A convenient and effective remedy for Coughs, 


Hoarseness and Throat troubles. 
Invaluable to Singers and Speakers. 
Recognized for over fifty years as a prepara- 
tion of superior merit. 


Entirely free from harmful ingredients. 


In boxes at 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00. 


Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 


Boston, Mass. 
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belonging to the traffic staff. The strikers complain 
of overwork and poor pay. 
Football Triumphs. 

Yale beat Princeton, on November 16, in their 
annual struggle on the gridiron. The score was 
twelve to ten. It was a brilliant and remarkable 
game. The Tigers left the field at the end of the 
first half with the score ten to nothing in their favor. 

The Yale eleven returned to the field in the face 
of almost sure defeat and changed the fortunes of 
the day. At least 34,000 people saw the game. 

Dartmouth won an overwhelming victory over 
Harvard in the Stadium at Cambridge on Novem- 
ber 16. The score was 22 to 0. 

Eastern football triumphed over the West at Ann 
Arbor on November 16. Pennsylvania defeated 
Michigan on Flory Field. The score was 6 to 0. 


Horse Show Opens. 

The National Horse Show Association opened its 
twenty-third annual show in Madison Square Gar- 
den on November 18. There is said to be a larger 
percentage of possible winners among the horses 
exhibited than last year. 


Catarrh 


Is a Constitutional Disease 
It originates in impure blood and 
requires constitutional treatment, acting 
through and purifying the blood, for its 
radical and permanent cure. The 
greatest constitutional remedy is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100doses $1. 
Nasal and other local forms of catarrh 
are promptly relieved by Antiseplets or 

Catarrlets, 50c., druggists or mail. 
C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Loving Cup for Miss Gould. 


On November 20, the enlisted men of the United 
States Atlantic fleet presented Miss Helen Gould 
with a large silver loving cup. It was a token of 
their gratitude for the handsome building which she 
gave to the Navy Branch of the Y. M. C. A. 

Miss Gould sat next to the big cup, which was in 
the center of the stage and was covered with a silk 
flag. The stage and the small auditorium were 
thickly hung with colors. Several hundred young 
sailors and marines from the ships moored in the 
navy yard were present. Most of them will go to the 
Pacific with Admiral Evans. 

The chosen orator of the enlisted men was Third- 
Class Yeoman O’Neill of the supply ship Glacier. 

“Tf presenting this building was all Miss Gould 
had done it would endear her always to the men of 
the American Navy, but it is not all. She has con- 
tributed to the Naval Y. M. C. A. maintained at Nor- 
folk, Philadelphia, and Manila. She gave large 
sums of money which contributed to our victory and 
comfort in the war with Spain. She visited the 
hospital and detention camps in person, investigated 
the needs of the sick and wounded, and supplied 
those needs. 

“Miss Gould, the time approaches when we will 
depart for the Pacific. While gone the men will not 
only try to be a credit to their country, but will en- 
deavor to conduct themselves so that you will not 
conclude that your efforts in their behalf were vain. 
So long as the deck of an American warship is above 
the ocean there you will have true friends.” 

Miss Gould made a kindly and appreciative speech 
in reply. She then said that she wanted to meet all 
the men of the fleet present. They formed in line. 
She took her stand outside of the auditorium, and 
they marched by, each one shaking her hand. 





Educational Meetings. 


November 29, 30.—Association of College and Preparatory 
Schools, City College, New York City. 

November 29, 30.—Massachusetts State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 

November 29-30—Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, New York City. 

December 5-7.—National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, Chicago. 

December 20, 21.—Southern California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles. 

December 26-28.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, 
Atlantic City. B. Bayer, Atlantic City president. 

December 26-28.—High School Department, Pennsylvania 
Educational Association, Harrisburg. 

December 26-28—Montana State Teachers’ Association, 
Missoula. 

December 26—28—New York State Teachers’ Association, 
Syracuse. 

December 26-28—Associated Academic Principals of New 
York State, Syracuse. 

December 26, 27, 28—The Southern Educational Associa- 
tion will convene in Lexington, Ky. Local arrangements 
have been made, and the program is now being prepared. 
For further information address any of the following: Supt. 
R. J. Tighe, president, Ashville, N. C.; Prin. J. B. Cunning- 
ham, secretary, Birmingham, Ala.; Prin. Milford White, 
local chairman, Lexington, Ky. 

December 30-31, January 1—Associated School Boards 
of South Dakota, Watertown. 

December 30, 31.—South Carolina School Improvement 
Association; South Carolina County Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation; South Carolina City Superintendents’ Association, 
Columbia. 

December 31-January 3, ’08—Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association. 

_ December, last week.—California State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Santa Cruz. 

_ December, last Week—Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Houston. 

December 31—January 2, ’08.—Washington State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Seattle. 

_ December 31-January 3, ’08—Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines. 
January 1-4, ’08—Minnesota Educational Association, 
St. Paul. President, J. M. McConnell, Winona. 
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Select List of necessary and attractive volumes 


for use in kindergarten and graded schools. 








; FIRELIGHT 
y TORIES 


Firelight Stories. 

By Carolyn S. Bailey. 

A collection of nearly fifty 
adapted folk-tales taken 
from the folk lore of many 
peoples, selected with a 
view to their accumula- 
tive rhymed character ; 
as appealing to the little 
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child’s interest in jingle 
and ditty. Decorated 














cloth. Price, $1.00. 


For the Children’s Hour. 


By Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. 


A remarkable book which should be on the 
desk of every primary teacher and kinder- 
gartner. In one volume it covers the entire 
field of supplementary literature, containing 
stories on every conceivable subject, and 
for all occasions—five distinct departments, 
seventeen title divisions, 135 stories. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


All About Johnnie Jones. 


By Carelyn V erhoeff. 


Realistic stories of a real, five year old boy, 
appealing naturally to small listeners who 
recognize in them a reflection of incidents 
in their own little lives. A book which 
meets a long felt need of the kindergartner 
and primary teacher. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Manual Art with the Scissors. 
By Mary L. Moran, R. I. State Critic. 


Contains numerous suggestions for free- 
hand cutting and mounting. _A picture for 
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By etry Latorey 





book, unique- 





ly bound in silk and boards: 


Price, $0.75. 


Ring Songs and Games. 


The “Wheelock Girls” Song Book. 


Compiled by Flora H. Clifford. 


A book of songs for all occasions which have 
been tested and found good. Written by 
graduates of the Wheelock School. Boards. 
Price, $0.75. 
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Send for New, Illustrated Catalogue of the Bradley Publications. 
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Teachers’ 





ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


Agencies. 
TEACHERS’ 


ER AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
(OF s 8 EOF. Were) 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 





five years of good experience can be placed at $650 or $700 in grades one to seven. 


teaching experience in Civil Engineering, $1200. 
also High School Mathematics, at $800. n 
$700. These are only a few of the many requests fo 


other good places gladly sent to any teacher who w 
1908 begins 19th year, same Manager. 


references. 


Manager, 31 Union Square, New York. 


High school man for Mathematics $900, another for English 


Needs a large number of capable and experienced 
normal graduates for grade positions to begin Jan., 
1908. Several excellent graduates with four or 
Also a man with 
A college woman for Biology, English and German, 


rus to nominate teachers. Particulars of these and 
ill write fully about age, preparation, experience, 
) Address (or call on if possible) H. S. KELLOGG, 





AN AGENC 
seek “1 44a 
REC 


and recommends you 
The School Bulletin Agency, 


Y is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
“T is something, but if it is! 
asked to recommend a teacher | 


OMMENDS 


C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





that is more. Ours 
Teachers Wanted 


of 


SEND FOR 22nd YEAR BOOK 


Cc. J. ALBERT, 
Manager 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 


For sudden and unexpected vacancies which occur fre- 
quently at this time of year. 


Many of them in the best 
schools and colleges, where good salaries are paid. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





B F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 


VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


BOISE, IDAHO 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


New York, 156 Fifth Avenue 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. 


Minneapolis 
Denver, 405 é 


Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 


4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 33% Douglas Bldg, 


AGEN 


414 Century Bldg. 
ooper Building 





Corner 


SCHERMERHORN | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Tel. 


353 Fifth Avenue 


3688 Madison Square 


| Oldest and best 
known in United States 
Established 1855 


34th Street 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Send for circulars 


AGENCY 





FISH 


Excellent facilities a plocte 
DF 


A. G. FISHER, 


teachers in "assed part of the 
R MANUAL 


TEACHERS’ 


~AGENCY 


8 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 


One Fee for 
LOS ANGELES 
The Great Agency of the West. 


Established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted 


AGENCY 
Two Offices 
BERKELEY 


, the notification of her election, 








MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES : 


Du Bois, Pa. 
COMPETENT TEACHERS for Public and Private Schools. 


ing; Shermann, Texas; Jonesboro, Ark.; 


OFFICES, Warrensburg, Mo. ;Shen- | | 
andoah, Iowa; Valley City, No; Dak.; | 
Pendleton, Oregon; Lander, Wyom- 
We furnish positions for COMPETENT Teachers | 


Correspondence solicited. 





A Christmas 


Reminder 


Give your teacher friend 
a year’s subscription to 
Teachers Magazine. Es- 
tablished 1880. $1.00 a 
year, Send for descrip- 
tive circular 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
New York 
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New York University 
School of Pedagogy 


Washington Square, New York City 


A professional school for the advanced study of 
education. Ofthe 3,500 students in the uniYersity, 
nearly 600 are enrolled in this school. Offers thirty- 
nine courses in phsychology. philosophy, principles | 
of education, methods of teaching, schoo! admin- | 
istration, physical training, supervision of manual | 
arts, etc. Is on a graduate basis, and offers unusual | 
opportunities for advanced study to mature men and 
women of superior training and of experience in| 
teaching. A limited number of scholarships and 
fellowships. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 

THOMAS M. BALLIET 
Dean. 
New York City, Nov. 15, 1907. 


Here and There. 


District Superintendent Julia Rich- 
man has been chosen as a member of 
the advisory council of the Simplified 
Spelling Board. 

“Your exertions in behalf of this im- 
portant educational movement,” says 
“ entitles 
you, in our opinion, to the honor of being 
chosen as the first woman to be elected 
to the council.” 


The Boston School Committee has 
received a report from the committee 
which was appointed to investigate the 
lighting of schoolrooms. The report 
deals with the need of glasses for some 
of the pupils. It states that many 
children whose parents are unable to 
supply them should be furnished with 
glasses. This work, however, in the 
opinion of the investigators should be 
undertaken by charitable organizations 
rather than the school authorities. 


Paul Kreuzpointner, who has already 
done so much for the schools of Altoona, 
Pa., has opened a free lecture course on 
the manufacture and uses of iron and 
other metals. A large registration was 
recorded at the first meeting, and the 
prospects for the course are bright. 


Must Substantiate Charges. 


State Superintendent Jones, of Ohio, 
has called upon State Senator Meck to 
substantiate the charges made by him 
at the recent meeting of the Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Association. Senator Meck, 
in the course of an address, used these 
words: ‘‘The trafficking in State cer- 
tificates must stop.”” Superintendent 
Jones has written to Senator Meck de- 
manding specific charges. In his letter 
he says: 

“This department, the educational 
interests of the State, and the good 
name of the men placed under suspicion 
by your charges are vitally concerned 
in this matter. You are hereby re- 
quested to submit at once to the State 
commissioner of common schools, in 
writing, definite and specific statements 
charging members of the present board 
of State school examiners with traffick- 
ing in certificates, or improperly using 
their influence as institute instructors, 
in the issuing of certificates or refusing 
to issue the same.” 


Resolutions for Shearer. 


Principals of the schools formerly 
under the supervision of Dr. William d. 
Shearer, of Union County, N. J., ten- 
dered him a reception on November a. 
All the schools under county supervision 
| were represented. The opportunity 


| was taken by the principals to show their 


appreciation for their former chief in 
|a set of engraved resolutions. Dr. 
Shearer was also presented with a hand- 
some gold watch charm. 


Why Not? 


At the meeting of the Ellis County 
| (Texas) Teachers’ Institute, the follow- 
ing —— was unanimously adopted: 

T. M. Campbell, Governor of 
Cl Austin. 


Resolved, That it be the unanimous 


| Sense of this body of teachers assembled 


|in institute at Waxahachie that you ap- 

oint a practical school man on the text- 

ook board; one who has had actual 
experience in the common schools of 
Texas and knows their needs; one who 
understands thoroly the conditions in 
| the rural districts and the town schools, 
enabling him to render valuable service 
in the selection of text-books adapted 
to State schools. 
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Whole Family Cured 


Of Eczema, Heat Rash, and Falling Uair— 
Different Ones Troubled 


CUTICURA PROVES INVALUABLE 


‘“My wife had eczema on her face for 
five or six years. We had read so much 
about Cuticura Remedies that we 
thought we would give them a trial. We 
did so, and it has now been about four 
years, and she has never had a sign of 
eczema since. I myself used Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura Ointment some 
time ago for falling hair. I now have 
a very heavy head of hair and it does not 
fall out. We used Cuticura Remedies 
for our baby, who was nearly bald 
when young. She has very nice hair 
now. She is very fleshy, and we had 
so much trouble with heat that we 
would bathe her with Cuticura Soa 
and then apply Cuticura Ointment, it 
would dry the heat up so much quicker 
than anything else. r. H. B. Spring- 
mire, 323 So. Capitol St., Iowa City, 
Ia., July 16, 1905, and Sept. 16, 1906.” 








Subtract the time required tomove 
a lever from the time required to 
take off atypewriterribbon and put 
on another, and you have the saving 
offered by 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


It writes purple, red, or non- 
fading black according to the 
nature of the work to be done. 
Everystudent who is learning ¥ 
typewriting should appreciate 
the value of this new medel. 


The Smith Premier 
yy Typewriter Company 


/ Home Office and Factory 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 



























EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thind Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory, 
Glass blowing done on the premises, 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


P| placed in the hands of the pupils or in 


Literary Notes. 


Many of the very interesting illustra- 
tions that have appeared on the front 
cover of the Teachers Magazine for sev- 
eral months past are taken from the 
“Little Travelers Around the World,” 
by George Bonawitz. The pictures are 
drawn from the personal observation of 
Mr. Bonawitz, and show a special talent 
on his part both in drawing and coloring. 
Our readers who desire to preserve these 
pictures, in permanent form, will be able 
to do so by purchasing a copy of ‘‘ Little 
Travelers Around the World,’ which will 
be found not only attractive but exceed- 
ingly useful in class work for supplement- 
ing geography lessons. The writer takes 
the reader around the world in brief and 
simple language. A returnable sample 
copy will be sent to any teachers desir- 
ing to examine it with a view to its being 


the school library, or recommended to 
parents at home, on receipt of $1.50, 
postage prepaid. (A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany, New York.) 


‘‘The Romance of Steel,”’ a story of a 
thousand millionaires, by Herbert N. 
Casson, in which the lives of such men 
as J. Pierpont Morgan, D. O. Mills, John 
D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, Henry 
C. Frick, Henry Phipps, Thomas A. 
Scott, and others are portrayed with 
portraits in their connection with the es- 
tablishment of the United States Steel 
Company, which Mr. Casson regards as 
the greatest accomplishment ever under- 
taken by any set of men in the history 
of the country. How it was accom- 

lished, what it embraces, who have 
oe enriched by it, and what the future 
promises, is outlined and described in 
this Romance of Steel with the pen of a 
genius. The Steel Company owns as 
much land as is contained in the three 
States of Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
Rhode Island. It employs 180,000 work- 
men and more than one million of the 
American people depend upon it for a 
livelihood. Last year it paid out in 
wages $128,000,000. It owns and oper- 
ates railroad trackage that would reach 
from New York to Galveston. It pos- 
sesses 30,000 cars and 700 locomotives. 
It has nineteen ports, and owns a fleet 
of 100 large ore ships. It has ninety- 
three blast furnaces and makes forty- 
four per cent. of the pig iron of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Such a record of fabulous wealth 
obtaired in a short lifetime by a thou- 
sand men should be put in the hands of 
every young American who has the 
ambition to make all that he can of 
himself. There is no romance equal to 
real life, and these biographical sketches 
furnish true portraitures. 


At the meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the New York Training School 
on November 16, it was proposed to give 
a dance early in the new year and to 
hold the annual banquet commemorat- 
ing the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the school on February 11. 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 


Mrs. Winstow’s SooTHine Syrup has been used 
FTY YEARS 4 MILLIONS OF 
M 2 CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, 
and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
druggistsin every part of the world. Be sure to 
ask for ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.’”’ And 








WHAT GIFT 


WILL BE LONGER TREASURED THAN 
. WEBSTER’S 


@ INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY ? 


‘| USEFUL. The International is a con- [35% 

[4 stant source of knowledge. It not [Ky / 
only answers your questions con- }%\¢' 
cerning new words, spelling, pro- phX:: 
nunciation, etc., but also questions K\%: 
about places, noted people, foreign fo3¢: 
words, and many other subjects. [47:3 

RELIABLE. Editor-in-Chief, W. T. 

Harris, Ph. D., LL.D., for over 17 Ky: 

yearsU.S.Comr. of Education. The [a 

recently enlarged edition contains 

25,000 New Words. The Gazetteer, F: 

and Biographical Dictionary have f; 

been carefully revised. Constant },\‘: 

emendations keep the volume fF}: 

abreast of the times. 2380 Pages. [77 

5000 Illustrations. 3 

AUTHORITATIVE. It is the stand- [\?:: 
ard of the Federal and State Courts R.\S 
and the Government Printing Office. fs 
The basis of nearly all the School- [9 
books. Indorsed by all State School F:«} : 
Superintendents and universally |: 
recommended by College Presidents fy: 
and Educators. Standard for over |: 
99% of the Newspapers. THIS CAN- ft 
NOT BE TRULY SAID OF ANY OTHER f 
DICTIONARY. 

ATTRACTIVE and LASTING. The 
various bindings are rich and dur- 
able and the paper and printing 
are superior. 












































WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 

The largest of our abridgments. Regu- 
lar Edition, size 7x 10x 25-8in. Thin 
Paper Edition, size 53-4 x 85-8 x 11-2in., 
printed from same plates, on bible paper. 
A real gem of book-making, unsurpassed 
for elegance and convenience. 1116 Pages. 
and 1400 Illustrations. Scottish Glossary. 



















It is the Best Christmas Gift 
Write for “‘Dictionary Wrinkles” and 
Sample Pages, Free. 
G.&C. MERRIAM Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


GET THE BEST. 
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Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SixTH Ave., New YORK 
N. W. Oor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FRENCH 


and other foreign 


We publish the Bercy” 
| DuCroquet,Sauveur 
and other well-known 
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Physicians Recommend Castoria 


(an has met with pronounced favor on the part of physicians, pharma- 
ceutical societies and medical authorities. It is used by physicians with 
results most gratifying. The extended use of Castoria is unquestionably the 
result of three facts: ‘irst—The indisputable evidence that it is harmless: 
Secon¢—That it not only allays stomach pains and quiets the nerves, but assimi- 
lates the food: 7sir¢—It is an agreeable and perfect substitute for Castor Oil. 
It is absolutely safe. It does not contain any Opium, Morphine, or other narcotic 
and does not stupefy. It is unlike Soothing Syrups, Bateman’s Drops, Godfrey's 
Cordial, etc. This is a good deal for a Medical Journal to say. Our duty, how- 
ever, is to expose danger and record the means of advancing health. The day 
for poisoning innocent children through greed or ignorance ought to end. To 
our knowledge, Castoria is a remedy which produces composure and health, by 
regulating the system—not by stupefying it—and our readers are entitled to 
the information—Hall’s Journal of Health. 

| ie Letters from Prominent Physicians 

addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 


Dr. B. Halstead Scott, of Chicago, Ills., says: “I have prescribed your 
7 Castoria often for infants during my practice, and find it very satisfactory.” 
Dr. William Belmont, of Cleveland, Ohio, says: “Your Castoria stands 
first in its class. In my thirty years of practice I can say I never have 
found anything that so filled the place.” 

Dr. J. H. Taft, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “I have used your Castoria and 
found it an excellent remedy in my household and private practice for 
many years. The formula is excellent.” 

Dr. R. J. Hamlen, of Detroit, Mich., says: “I prescribe your Castoria 
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extensively, as I have never found anything to equal it for children’s 
troubles. I am aware that there are imitations in the field, but I always 
see that my patients get Fletcher’s.” 

Dr. Wm, J. McCrann, of Omaha, Neb., says: “As the father of thirteen 
children I certainly know something about your great medicine, and aside 
from my own family experience I have in my years of practice found Cas- 
toria a popular and efficient remedy in almost every home.” 

Dr. J. R. Clausen, of Philadelphia, Pa., says: “The name that your Cas- 
toria has made for itself in the tens of thousands of homes blessed by the 
presence of children, scarcely needs to be supplemented by the endorse- 
ment of the medical profession, but I, for one, most heartily endorse it and 
believe it an excellent remedy.” 

Dr. R. M. Ward, of Kansas City, Mo., says: “Physicians generally do not 
prescribe proprietary preparations, but in the case of Castoria my experi- 
ence, like that of many other physicians, has taught me to make an ex- 
ception. I prescribe your Castoria in my practice because I have found it 
to be a thoroughly reliable remedy for children’s complaints. Any physi- 
cian who has raised a family, as I have, will join me in heartiest recom- 
mendation of Castoria.” 
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